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READERS WRITE 





An Objection from Oklahoma 

Now there is no doubt but what your 
publication is a Jim Dandy, but your at- 
tention is directed to a paragraph in the 
May 20 issue in which it is said that the 
Reno Federal Reformatory is at Weath- 
erford, Okla. Permit me to inform you 
that the El Reno Reformatory is located 
at El Reno, Okla., and not at Weatherford. 
Even though we may still number among 
our citizenry females who still cling to 
the passe or obsolescent corset (which, 
after all, is a matter of the ladies’ per- 
sonal choice) and even though we still 
tolerate them, we do not tolerate the 
indiscriminate geographical arrangement 
of our institutions, be they penal.or other- 
wise. Pardon me, gentlemen, but do you 
stand corrected? 

E. E. Heflin, D.D.S. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

[We do.—Ed.] 


The Capitol’s Dome 

In PATHFINDER for May 20, under 
“Capital Chat,” you certainly pricked the 
bubble of our national pride in the Capitol 
building and its dome, as we always sup- 
posed it to be large. But 135 feet, 5 inches 
around the waist! Applying the well- 
known handbook method of reduction 
gives the startling result: 43 feet, 2 inches 
diameter. And it cost $1,000,000. Ouch? 

. You either have Corrigan on your staff 
or we are a cheap skate. 

Earl De Long 
Snohomich, Wash. 

[PATHFINDER’s “Capital Chat’ Editor is bowed 
with shame at having confused a circumference and 
a digmeter. The Capitol Architect says the true inner 
diameter of the dome is 95 feet, which would make 
the waist-nreasure about 300 feet. The outer diameter 
of the entire dome, complete with pillars, is 135 
feet, 5 inches.—Ed.] 


Royal Visit 

Your editorial “Waive the Rules” 
(PATHFINDER, May 27) hits the nail on 
the head, and I am sure the big majority 
of thinking Americans will agree with 
you. In Europe they have a saying to the 
effect that if royalty wants to receive due 
homage, let them come to the United 
States of America. 

It is inconceivable how proud, independ- 
ent and democratic Americans can forget 
their pride to prostrate themselves before 
a royal visitor from a foreign land, how 
they can feel honored to have a chance 
to lick the dust off the royal boots and 
make fools of themselves. I am confident 
they would like it much better ... if we 
treat them like human beings and not as 
puppets. 

Adam Gruenig 
Ceres, Cal. 


Hot Words from the South 

Your comments in your May 6 issue on 
easy morals and excessive illegitimacy in 
the south are pluperfectly Yankee in type. 
Soon after landing at your famous rock, 
you northerners reared up on your hind 
legs and brayed before you started to give 
vent to your congenital traits of hate and 
intolerance by burning poor old defense- 
less women for being witches. A short 
time afterward Anne Hutchinson and 
Roger Williams, famed for good works 
and piety, found your society too hot for 
comfort. The spirit of the imp later on 
was kept alive and at red heat by the 
lying propaganda of H. B. Stowe and Wm. 
L. Garrison. 


The present day descendants of the 
above no doubt feel that they must keep 
the good(?) work of perpetual hate, nag- 
ging and intolerance going on. There 
is an old proverb that a mongrel hates a 
thoroughbred. Is that why you Yankees 
are always taking a dig at the south and 
trying to undermine our honorable cus- 
toms and traditions, to promote the 
spread of social equality, and otherwise 
to bring about degeneracy among our 
people? 

M. W. Salter, Mayor 
Bartow, Ga. 

[Mayor Salter refers to a story in PATHFINDER’s 
“Education” department. Neither the statistics, which 
showed the ratio of illegitimate births higher in the 
south than in the north, nor the conclusions were 
PATHFINDER’s. As was clearly stated in the article, 
the findings were those of Ellsworth B. Buck, vice 
president of the New York City Board of Education, 
who used the figures to bolster an argument for sex 
education courses in public school curriculums.—Ed.] 


Ticket for 1940 
“American people are speculating as to 
whether our President will run for a third 
term. I do not know, but this I do know: 
here in the near west a very large part 
of the common people want him to run 
again. However, if he will not run, my 
second choice would be Eleanor Roose- 
velt, and for vice president I think we 
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should draft Carole Lombard of Holly- 
wood fame. 

Mrs. Roosevelt is not only the Firs: 
Lady of our land by virtue of being th: 
President’s wife, but when she gave thos: 
D. A. R.’s that resounding slap, she won 
the title in her own right, and there ar: 
many other fine deeds to her credit. 

What has Carole got to her credit? 
Here is one thing. She earned $465,00. 
in 1937 and the Federal government an:! 
the state of California took $367,575 of i 
as income tax, and her other expensc 
took it all but $20,000. Carole said O. K. 
$20,000 is plenty for me. Compare thai 
line of talk with the whines of our biz 
industrialists ... 

W. E. Hartshorn 
Monroe, Wis. 


The “Begging Racket” 

In PATHFINDER for May 20, you car- 
ried the story of the tremendous tol! 
beggars and professional panhandlers 
were exacting on the people of New York, 
the figures quoted being $15,000,000 an 
nually ... A friend of mine feels that 
this is rather a fictitious report as he doe 


_ not believe a reasonably close estimatio: 


could be made on a thing that he claims 
is subject to such a great degree of fluctu- 
ation from year to year. In fact, lh 
doesn’t believe that records are kept cov- 
ering the “begging racket.” ... If you 
could explain your figure, I would be ver) 
happy about the whole thing. 
Arthur S. Weber 

Dorchester, Mass. 

[Whether or not such records are kept, the $15,000, - 
000 estimate was the one put forward by Welfare Com 
missioner William Hodson of New York City. PATH- 
FINDER duly credited it as coming from him.—Ed.] 


Lens, Mirror, Random Stars 

In your May 20th issue, under Science, 
you speak of the 100-inch lens at Mount 
Wilson. It is not a lens but a mirror.. 
All the mirrors on Mount Wilson (where 
I was a member of the staff since its in- 
ception in 1904 until my retirement in 
1937) have been aluminumized for th« 
past four or five years. They were the 
first large mirrors to receive the alumi- 
num coating... 

Now a separate expression of opinion 
regarding the expanding universe—uni- 
verses drifting away from each other with 
increasing velocity, with increasing dis- 
tance. This is a brain storm... I ge 
lieve the entire universe is static, with 
random velocities of stars in systems, and 
systems themselves in motion . 

Ferdinand Ellerman 
Pasadena, Calif. 

[PATHFINDER is sorry it misused-the word “lens.” 
The 100-inch mirror at Mt. Wilson Observatory is, 
of course, a mirror.—Ed.] 


cumpedammnscajaaa 
More About PATHFINDER’s Covers 


Referring to Mrs. R. O. Eatman’s state- 
ment in “Readers Write,” May 20: “...as 
the people think, so goes the world.” No. 
That is a poor way to express the true 
facts. If PATHFINDER weuld show a 
large bunch of beautiful flowers on the 
front cover, would that be a true picture 
of its contents? Why print people smil- 
ing in Spain where there is no real smiling 
in Spain? Please continue to give us the 
real truth, with the camera to confirm it 
Don’t camouflage anything even if I sug- 
gest it to my selfish gain. 

Rea Gilbert 
Hopedale, O. 
- . * 

There is nothing whatever wrong with 
your covers—let’s have still more of th: 
same. 

Henry Ford 
El Paso, Tex. 
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CANADA— 


Big Land, Small Populace, Wondrous Border 


rw‘HIS week, at a spot beloved of 
l honeymooners for generations, the 
British Empire and the United States 
of America will exchange murmurs of 
mutual affection. 

Lanky King George VI will do the 
honors for Britain, lanky Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull for the United 
States. There will be brass bands and 
bunting and men selling paper peri- 
scopes to short spectators. There will 
be newspaper editorials about inter- 
national understanding. The good 
people of Niagara Falls, Ontario, and 
the good people of Niagara Falls, N., Y., 
will come down to see the show; and 
listen as he may, King George will not 
be able to tell their accents apart. 

The border about to be crossed for 
the first time by a reigning British 
monarch is in many ways the most 
remarkable border in the world. 
Though it stretches 5,526 miles—about 
as far as the distance from New York 
to Jerusalem—not a single soldier 
guards it, nor do its waving wheat 
fields conceal a single tank, cannon 
or concrete pillbox. On the contrary, 
the border at the Pacific coast is mark- 
ed by a Peace Arch, and in the Turtle 
Mountains of Manitoba and North Da- 
kota by a four-square-mile Peace 
Garden. 

Starting at the Atlantic Ocean in the 
Bay of Fundy, the boundary rolls 
through potato fields to the St. Law- 
rence River, plunges through the Great 
Lakes and the Pigeon River to the Lake 
of the Woods, then bee-lines west 
over Swamp and prairie and Rocky 








The Roar of Niagara Will Not Drown Murmurs of Mutual Affection 


Mountain glacier along the 49th paral- 
lel to the Pacific. In the north Pacific 
it begins again, bisecting “‘the most 
magnificent boundary post in the 
world”—18,000-foot Mt. St. Elias— 
to trace Alaska to the Arctic Sea. On 
the map, the frontier seems to curve. 
Actually it is strung together out of 
10,311 straight lines, the shortest of 
which is two feet and the longest 
647.1 miles. 


«++ Theory without Parallel 


Upon this frontier squat 8,060 bound- 
ary markers. Five-foot aluminum 
bronze posts outline Alaska’s edge. In 
timbered regions a 30-foot swath is cut 
through the forest and punctuated with 
concrete pyramids. Buoys and light- 
ed steel towers draw the line across 
important fishing waters. Maine’s 
border is still marked by old cast-iron 
shafts which do not mention either 
Canada or the United States but do 
bear in large raised letters the ndmes 
of “ALBERT SMITH, U. S. COMSSR.” 
and “LT. COL. I. B, B. ESTCOURT, 
H,. B. M,. COMSSR.”—the two for- 
gotten surveyors of 1843. 

Every summer U. S. Boundary Com- 
missioner Thomas Riggs and his good 
friend Canadian Boundary Commis- 
sioner Noel J. Ogilvie inspect some 600 
miles of the frontier. At least once in 
10 years, the entire 5,526 miles are re- 
surveyed, just to make sure all the 
markers are still in place, 

Next to the Maginot Line, the U. S.- 
Canadian border is the most famous of 
international fences. It is founded on 





International 


International 
Mackenzie King Heads the Government 


a theory so revolutionary that it has 
no parallel in international politics: 
the theory that no two nations can 
afford to be mad at each other for 
5,526 miles. Fortifying a line’ that 
long would bankrupt both countries. 
The knowledge that armaments were 
strung out along the fence would 
arouse fear and suspicion and jangle 
nerves. On such a frontier, the best 
defense is no defense at all. 

Though no foot of this border has 
ever been the cause of war, the ne- 
gotiations settling its status caused 
three near-wars and dragged out over 
120 years. Benjamin Franklin, John 
Adams and John Jay first drew the 
mystic line in behalf of the United 
States at the conference ending the 
Revolution. The map they used, how- 
ever, was 30 years old and inaccurate, 
and gave rise to immediate disputes. 
During the war of 1812, Americans 
talked brashly of annexing Canada. 
Invading armies actually crossed the 
border. Even then, however, many 
neighbor towns along the line stayed 
neutral by mutual consent, and when 
the peace treaty of Ghent was signed 
it left the boundary unchanged. 


. « » Neither Beaten nor Bought 


Helped along by revolts among the 
French Canadians—revolts in which 
American agitators were not wholly 
innocent—border bickerings came to 
a head about 100 years ago. Maine 
marched her militia into a disputed 
area, threw up forts and appropriated 
$800,000 for military operations. Con- 
gress, its hand forced, appropriated 
$10,000,000 and authorized the Presi- 
dent to raise 50,000 volunteers. A cer- 
tain William Storer, Jr., of Connecti- 
cut, began circulating the idea that the 
United States should offer to buy 
Canada outright for $10,000,000. 
Despite this, however, Canada was 
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neither conquered nor bought. In- 
stead, with Daniel Webster acting for 
the United States and Lord Ashburton 
for Britain, an agreement was reached. 
This agreement aroused as much criti- 
cism as the 1938 Munich pact. London 
wits dubbed Ashburton “Earl Sur- 
render,” and Webster was accused in 
the U. S. Senate of having “victimized 
the doomed and deserted state” of 
Maine, 

A few years later another U. S.- 
Canadian war was warded off by the 
good sense of long-haired President 
James K. Polk. Though elected on the 
jingoist campaign slogan, “Fifty-four 
forty or fight,” one of the first things 
Polk did after his inauguration was to 
negotiate with Britain a treaty defin- 
ing, not the 54th, but the 49th parallel 
as the U. S.-Canadian northwest 
frontier. 

A dead pig nearly brought Canada 
and America to blows in 1859. The pig 
belonged to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and it was killed by an Amer- 
ican citizen on San Juan, a disputed 
knob of land in the channe] that sepa- 
rates Vancouver Island from the con- 
tinent. The pig-slayer was taken to 
Victoria for trial. Promptly a patri- 
otic American general marched to his 
rescue. San Juan was occupied by 
American troops. The case was not 
finally settled until 1871 when the 
German Kaiser, called in to arbitrate, 
handed over San Juan to U. S. rule. 


. « « Big Land but Few People 


This was the last time that either of 
the great North American neighbors 
threatened force against each other. 
Imperialist dreams, however, did not 
die. The “Canada—Annexation” file 
of the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington is full of pamphlets written as 
late as the 1890s, which prophesy that 
“the inevitable national unity of the 
United States and Canada will ulti- 
mately attract and absorb Mexico” and 
declare that “Canada’s destiny is to 
be the helpmeet of the United States 
in civilizing and Christianizing the 
world.” It is only within the last 
generation, as U. S. imperialism has 
waned, that U. S.-Canadian relations 
have reached their present idyllic 
state of mutual trust, 

The country across the unfortified 
frontier is about 700,000 square miles 
larger than continental United States, 
but contains 2,000,000 fewer people 
than the state of New York. It ac- 
counts for 30 per cent of the area of 
the British Empire, but for only two 
per cent of the population. Nine out 
of 10 Canadians live in a ribbon of 
farmland that hugs the boundary line 
and is no more than 200 miles wide. 
Though Callander, Ontario, contains 
the five most famous Canadians—the 
sisters Dionne—an average Canadian 
square mile contains only two human 
beings. 

Big and raw and primitive, Canada 
is a country built for giants. Three- 
fourths of it is frozen waste and forest 
primeval. Three oceans lap its shores. 
Its southernmost latitude is the same 





(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Checkup 


Activities scheduled for King George 
VI and Queen Elizabeth of Great Bri- 
tain on their visit to the United States 
this week included a visit to President 
Roosevelt at both the White House and 
at his Hyde Park, N. Y., home. Last 
week the President was at Hyde Park 
to check up on preparations there for 
the royal visit. 

Everything was apparently ship- 
shape. A tour of the grounds dis- 
closed the lawns in fine condition, the 
trees in full foliage. His “dream cot- 
tage” on Dutchess Hill, where a picnic 
will be held for the sovereign couple, 
was ready. Attending Sunday services 
at the St. James Episcopal Church, of 
which he is senior warden, he learned 
from the rector, the Rev. Frank R. 
Wilson, that all arrangements had 
been made for the visitors’ worship 
there. At the same time, he and the 
rest of the congregation took a mild 
chiding for not supporting more heart- 
ily the church’s spiritual] activities. 

Aside from the checkup on prepara- 
tions for the royal visit, the President’s 
chief purpose in going to Hyde Park 
was to rest. He did. No engagements 
were scheduled, and visitors were few. 

Major news in the President’s week 
stemmed from a call paid by Post- 
master James A. Farley, the Presi- 
dent’s political manager. To news- 
papermen, the President’s only com- 
ment was that Farley had given him 
a very favorable report on his recently 
completed sentiment-sounding tour of 
the country (see page 5). 

Before returning to Washington, the 
President did such other things as 
these: 

e At a press conference, he read a 
prepared statement approving a plan 
of the New York Power Authority to 
coordinate the state’s public and priv- 
ate power production and distribution 


International 
Rayburn Turned on the Heat (see col. 3) 








systems “to make possible the widest 
possible use of electricity at the low- 
est possible cost.” Pointing out that 
the waterpower resources in the St. 
Lawrence and Niagara Rivers are still 
undeveloped, he urged their “early de- 
velopment” as “an important contri- 
bution toward eliminating possible 
power shortagés in time of war” and 
as tending to reduce the cost of elec- 
tricity to the consumer. 

® He announced the resignation of 
71-year-old Federal Judge Ferdinand 
L. Geiger of Milwaukee, Wis., who had 
been in ill health. In 1937, Geiger was 
sharply criticized by the Justice De- 
partment for dismissing a Feleral 
grand jury—hearing the government’s 
anti-trust action against the Ford, 
Chrysler and General Motors financ- 
ing companies—on the ground that the 
government had unethically tried to 
force the motor concerns to accept a 
consent decree during the inquiry. 

® Expressing complete approval of 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s views 
on amendment of the Neutrality Act, 
he said he hoped that action would be 
taken at this session of Congress (see 
below). 





Congress: Mirage 

Like a mirage in the desert, the al- 
luring prospect of adjournment hung 
in Washington’s shimmering heat be- 
fore the eyes of Congress last week. 
And like a mirage, the prospect seem- 
ed to recede with each of two steps 
Congress took toward its goal. While 
Congressmen generally suffered from 
the weather, Republicans squirmed in 
a blast of political heat, 


- « « Snarl over Secrecy 


During two months of hearings in 
both houses on revision of the Neu- 
trality Act, no representative of the 
State Department had appeared to 
testify. The reason was explained last 
week. Secretary Cordell Hull was 
anxious to appear before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, but wished 
his remarks kept secret. Rep. George 
Tinkham, bearded Republican from 
Massachusetts and an ardent isolation- 
ist, stubbornly insisted he would re- 
peat to the press anything Hull said. 

To circumvent this dilemma, acting 
committee chairman Sol Bloom last 
week gathered his colleagues in a 
series of informal meetings at Hull’s 
apartment. Tinkham and his fellow 
isolationist, Rep. Hamilton Fish, were 
pointedly not invited. While they 
spluttered about “secret conclaves,” 
Hull outlined his views on the neu- 
trality snarl. 

Bloom then introduced a new neu- 
trality bill, reportedly embodying 
Hull’s ideas. Its chief provisions: (1) 
repeal of the present automatic ban 
on arms shipments to warring lands; 
(2) power for the President to desig- 
nate belligerent zones through which 
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American munitions could not be ship- 
ped; (3) permission to exporters to 
ship goods or arms, even in U. S. ves- 
sels, to any other point, provided only 
that the purchasers paid cash and took 
title before shipment, 


The strong Senate isolationist bloc, 
led by Senator William E, Borah, in- 
stantly rose in horror, promising to 
form a “battalion of death” against 
this bill. With adjournment pressure 
in their favor, they threatened, if 
necessary, to filibuster, and Congress- 
ional hopes of home began to fade. 


- «+A Plan at Last 


Another boulder in the road to ad- 
journment has been tax revision, long 
a source of friction between the White 
House and Congressional conserva- 
tives. Last week the House Ways and 
Means Committee finally had a definite 
plan from Treasury Secretary Morgen- 
thau. Among his suggestions were: 
(1) repeal of the undistributed profits 
tax; (2) easing of taxes on capital 
gains and losses; (3) elimination of 
tax exemption from future issues of 
Federal, state and local government 
securities; (4) reduction of surtax 
rates on big personal incomes, 

The first two recommendations were 
well received in almost all quarters. 
The last two, however, were neither 
expected nor welcomed. They in- 
volved intricate social, economic and 
constitutional problems, and, unless 
they were sidetracked, leaders feared 
that prolonged debate might shatter 
their adjournment hopes. 

The political heat beneath House 
Republicans was gleefully turned on 
by Democratic majority leader Sam 
Rayburn of Texas, In the Congression- 
al elections last November some 66 
Republican representatives, according 
to Democratic estimates, gained their 
seats by flirting in some measure with 
supporters of the Townsend old age 
pension plan. Convinced that these 
Republicans were indulging in reck- 
less campaign pledges, Rayburn prom- 
ised he would call their bluff by forc- 
ing a public vote on the Townsend 
measure. Last week he was ready to 
fulfill his vow. 


. - « An Unread Bill 


Under Rayburn’s instructions, the 
House Ways and Means Committee re- 
ported out, unread and without recom- 
mendation, the latest version of the 
Townsend bill, providing for pensions 
up to $200 a month to be financed by 
a transactions tax supposed to yield 
$4,800,000,000 annually. The House 
Rules Committee, again under Ray- 
burn’s prodding, then voted a special 
procedure for consideration of the bill, 
whereby no amendments could be of- 
fered during the four hours of general 
debate allowed. By these maneuvers 
Rayburn forced a clear-cut roll call 
vote on the unadorned Townsend plan. 

Faced with a choice between break- 
ing campaign promises and endorsing 
a measure which would make their 


NATIONAL 


economy tirades against the New Deal 
look silly, Republicans were distinct- 
ly gloomy. 





Bergdoll: Home 


Sixteen years ago Grover Cleveland 
Bergdoll, rather than return to the 
United States, shot and killed a man. 
The victim was an American war vet- 
eran who had attempted to kidnap 
the notorious World war draft dodger 
and bring him from his German refuge 
to serve a five-year prison term for 
evasion of military service, Last week 
from an Army prison cell on Gover- 
nors Island, N. Y., Bergdoll sent forth 
a paean of praise for America: “I love 
the United States ...my _ beloved 
native land.” 

Several twists of fate had combined 
to bring about this ironic transforma- 
tion. Bergdoll, son of a wealthy, 





International 


Bergdoll: “I Love the United States” 


German-born Philadelphia brewer, 
was 24 years old when he failed to 
answer the American army draft call 
and led military officials a merry chase 
all over the country, sending them 
taunting notes. Subsequently he was 
captured and sentenced by court- 
martial, but escaped and fled to Ger- 
many in 1920. 

Now 45 years old, short, plump, with 
thinning hair and a strong German ac- 
cent, Bergdoll had come back to face 
his punishment. Taken from the liner 
Bremen by Army officers and clapped 
into grim Castle William prison, he 
issued a statement through his attor- 
ney. Describing himself as once a 
“very reckless young man, too much 
fond of deviltry,” Bergdoll declared: 
“For all my faults of youth I have paid 
and am continuing to pay the penalty.” 

While age changed his viewpoint, 
Nazism apparently changed Bergdoll’s 
situation in his self-imposed exile. 
Though he said last week that he had 
“plenty of money to live comfortably 
abroad,” he gave as another reason 


for his return the fact that his young 
children were coming of school age. 
“I wanted them to go to free schools,” 
Bergdoll explained, “free from hate 
and... religious hatred, free from 
regimentation and free in a democra- 
cy...” Bergdoll has five children by 
his German wife; the youngest of 
them, born after his ‘wife came to this 
country, he has never seen. 

Chief reason for Bergdoll’s joy in 
reaching the U. S. and his prison cell, 
however, was that he forestalled a 
serious move to bar him forever from 
his native country. A bill forbidding 
his re-entry was pigeon-holed in Con- 
gress last week. 

One more ironic possibility still 
faced Bergdoll. The U. S. Department 
of Labor holds that Bergdoll has for- 
feited his citizenship. After serving 
his five-year prison sentence — and a 
possible six-year additional term for 
escaping military authorities—he may, 
therefore, be deported to Germany. 

—_—_-_»- 


1940: Jockeying 

About a year from now, the barrier 
will snap up and candidates will dash 
away in America’s great quadrennial 
steeplechase—the Presidential cam- 
paign. Last week, hopeful politicians 
were already jockeying for position 
in that momentous event, 





. » « Republicans 


The G, O. P. stable, more hopeful of 
a win than at any time in a decade, 
was grooming two chief entries, 

Arthur H. Vandenberg, senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan, had consistently 
and repeatedly disavowed all ambi- 
tion for the White House. Last week, 
however, Vandenberg partially shed 
this pose. Thanking Michigan Repub- 
lican officials who had “drafted” him 
for the Presidency, he reiterated his 
intention to run again for the Senate, 
then added cautiously: 

“If there are responsibilities of a 
broader nature, I shall meet them to 
the best of my ability.” 

To this “Barkis is willin’ ” statement, 
Vandenberg added a proposal—that 
next year’s Republican’ candidate 
should pledge himself to a single term 
in the interests of non-partisan admin- 
istration. The Senator’s friends recog- 
nized this as a shrewd bid for sup- 
port by conservative Democrats and 
an advance effort to spike any Roose- 
velt move for a third term, 

Thomas E. Dewey, meanwhile, was 
engaged in a dog-fight in his home 
state of New York. Though the spec- 
tacular young District Attorney re- 
mained behind the scenes, his backers 
were trying to oust Kenneth Simpson, 
largely responsible for Dewey’s po- 
litical rise, as New York County Re- 
publican chairman. Simpson, a G, O. P, 
liberal, had fallen into disfavor with 
the conservative wing of his party for 
joining with the leftist American La- 
bor Party in 1937 to elect Mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia and Dewey. Sup- 
porters of Dewey for 1940, seeking aid 
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International 
Farley: “I Know, but I Can’t Tell You” 


from the Hoover faction of the G. O. P.., 
were anxious to rid their candidate 
of Simpson’s brand of liberalism, That 
they had made a bad move was sug- 
gested when the N. Y. Republican 
County Executive Committee turned 
in a thumping 56-2 vote of confidence 
in Simpson. 
. « « Democrats 


On the Democratic side of the fence, 
a second pair of hopefuls was also 
hard at work. 

John N. Garner, still publicly mum 
on all political issues, was being 
vigorously pushed as a candidate of 
conservative Democrats. A commil- 
tee of 1,000 of his fellow-Texans flood- 
ed the mails with 400,000 letters sing- 
ing the Vice President’s praises to 
Democrats in every corner of the coun- 
try. The letters optimistically predict- 
ed he would carry the next Democrat- 
ic convention even if Roosevelt should 
seek to run again. 

James A. Farley, master Democratic 
strategist, returned east after a swing 
through the country with significant 
news. Those close to him learned that 
he was convinced nothing could pre- 
vent a third nomination if the Presi- 
dent wanted it. On his trip, Farley 
told several groups boosting him for 
President that it was “futile” for any- 
one to become a candidate until “Pres- 


ident Roosevelt expresses himself.” 
Most observers thought Roosevelt 
could count on Farley’s aid if he 


sought a third term, but none doubt- 
ed that the Postmaster Genera] had 
rounded up a large pack of delegates 
to use himself if the President did not 
run. Asked point-blank about 1940’s 
Democratic candidates, Farley an- 
swered: “I know, but I can’t tell you.” 

What Farley may have “known” 
many others suspected—that Roose- 
velt was going to run again. Though 
he kept his enigmatic silence on the 
question, some observers thought cir- 
cumstances were deciding it for him. 
Emergence of conservative Democrat- 
ic candidates and increasingly bitter 
attacks on the Administration, they 


NATIONAL 


believed, were convincing the Presi- 
dent that the only way to preserve the 
New Deal was to do it himself. 


Kuhn: Bund’s Funds 


Certainly the most outspoken pro- 
Nazi organization in the United States 
is the German-American Bund. Its 
purpose is “to build an Aryan movye- 
ment under the swastika to liberate 
America from the Jews.” Bund men 
wear Storm Trooper uniforms adorned 
with swastika emblems, give the stiff- 
armed Nazi salute, and “heil” Hitler, 
A national organization with a mem- 
bership estimated by the Justice De- 
partment to be 6,500, and by other 
sources at anywhere up to 230,000, its 
headquarters are in New York City. 
It publishes newspapers in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Los Ange- 
les and operates 25 summer camps. 

“Fuehrer” of the Bund is 43-year- 
old, burly and unhumorous Fritz 
Kuhn. Born in Munich, Germany, he 
fought in the German army during 
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City Officials Finally “Got” Kuhn 


the World war and was wounded 
three times. In 1921, he joined the 
Nazi party, and in 1923, toek part in 
the Hitler-led Munich beer hall putsch, 
an unsuccessful attempt to overthrow 
the German Republic. Then he went 
to. Mexico. 

From there, he entered the United 
States in 1926, and in 1934 became a 
citizen. From 1930 to 1936, he was a 
chemist at the Ford Motor Company’s 
River Rouge plant in Michigan, where 
he was suspended occasionally for 
“practicing speeches in a dark room.” 
He became head of the Bund in 1936, 

Because of its anti-democratic dem- 
onstrations, and because of its strong- 
arm methods, the Bund is heartily 
disliked by New York’s officialdom. 
For several years, the Bund was sim- 
ply tolerated, but last February, after 
the Bund’s Washington birthday cele- 
bration in Madison Square Garden pre- 
cipitated a near-riot, a many-faceted 
investigation was launched in an ef- 
fort to “get” Kuhn. Last week, the 
search had borne fruit; Kuhn was 
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under indictment as a common thief 

Returned by a New York Count, 
grand jury, the indictment was th: 
culmination of a seven-weeks’ prob« 
undertaken by District Attorne, 
Thomas E, Dewey at the request of 
Mayor Fiorello La Guardia. Contain 
ing 12 counts of grand larceny and 
forgery, it accused Kuhn of stealing 
$14,548 of the Bund’s funds. Two of 
the counts charged that Kuhn, who is 
married and has two children, mis- 
appropriated $556 ofthe funds to hav: 
the furniture of a woman friend trans 
ported from Los Angeles to New York. 

Kuhn was arrested in Pennsylvania. 
Shortly before the indictment was re- 
turned, he had left New York by auto 
with three companions, trailed by 
three detectives, who had been warn- 
ed that he might tryoo escape. Hard- 
pressed to keep up with his 70-mile- 
an-hour pace, the detectives did not 
find time to telephone Dewey until 
Kuhn stopped at Krumsville, Pa., for 
gasoline. Learning that the indict- 
ment and a warrant for Kuhn’s arrest 
had been issued during the chase, they 
took Kuhn into custody. Returning to 
New York, he pleaded not guilty and 
was freed on $5,000 bail. 

For Kuhn and the Bund, his indict- 
ment was a serious blow. If convict- 
ed on all the charges, he will be liable 
to a 50-year prison term, and the Bund 
may well disintegrate. But for Dewey, 
already in a strong position for the 
G. O. P. Presidential nomination in 
1940, the indictment was another lucky 
break. 


es ae . ” 
Air: “To Live Dangerously 

Though Carl Backman, born in 
Sweden, and Thomas H. Smith, born 
in Clarksburg, W. Va., were strangers 
to each other, they had much in com- 





mon. Both were young; Backman 27, 
Smith 24. Both were experienced 
flyers. Both, moreover, attempted to 


carry out an adventuresome idea about 
the same time—to fly a “flivver” plane 
(one normally used for short land 
“hops”) alone across the Atlantic 
ocean to prove that such planes were 
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Smith’s Goal Was “Somewhere in Europe” 
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practicable for long-distance flights. 
And both, it appeared last week, had 
died in the attempt. 

First to go was Backman, a tall, 
blond interior decorator from Chi- 
cago. His plan was to fly from New- 
foundland to Stockholm, Sweden. His 
monoplane had only a single, 90-horse- 
power engine, a cruising speed of 110 
miles an hour. It had no radio and 
no special navigational instruments. 
Unheralded, he took off last month. 
He was not heard from again. 

Nevertheless, last week, Smith, a 
round-faced airplane salesman of 
Hollywood, Cal., launched an almost 
identical flight, from Old Orchard 
Beach, Me., to “somewhere in Europe.” 
He took off in a plane even smaller 
than Backman’s. It weighed but 670 
pounds, and was powered only by 
a 65-horsepower engine, capable of 
a cruising speed of 100 miles an hour; 
it carried no radio. 

With Backman long since given up 
for dead, the same fears were being 
held last week for Smith. Though a 
plane thought, to be his was reported 
over England, he had not appeared 
long after his meager fuel supply was 
certain to have been exhausted. Said 
the London Daily Express in an edi- 
torial hailing Smith, but which might 
have applied as well to Backman: 


“Millions of men in Europe are en- 
gaged in preparations for killing each 
other. Dictators glorify the perils 
their soldiers will face in a war. So 
we welcome on the front page the 
kind of a man who is unafraid to live 
dangerously but who risks nobody’s 


life but his own.” 
a 


Americana— 


Indignant Voter: State legislators at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, were disquieted re- 
cently when they found this note in 
their cloak room: “The general public 
hereby objects to the snoring of the 
Senators. If you must sleep, don’t 
snore.—A Constituent.” 


* 





* 


Lady: Suing for divorce, Mrs. Marie 
Buckley, 25-year-old physical cultu- 
rist, told a Chicago court that her hus- 
band beat her. “Being a gymnasium 
teacher,” the court asked, “why didn’t 
you hit him back?” The answer: “I 
wouldn’t hit a man—I’m a lady.” Mrs. 
Buckley won the suit. 

Challenge: During a relief debate in 
the State Assembly at Trenton, N. J., a 
Democratic legislator challenged any- 
body “who has worked harder on this 
problem than I have to stand up.” Im- 
mediately, every Republican in the 
house did just that. 

- * 

Determined: Mrs. Mary Darjna runs 
a fox farm at Hookset, N. H. Near the 
farm the WPA wants to blast a ledge 
to make way for a highway. Last week 
Mrs. Darjna was demanding that the 
dynamiting be postponed until July, in 
order to give the mother foxes time to 
rear their young foxes in quiet. “They 
won’t set off that blast,” she said. “Pll 
sit right on top of it, if I have to, and 
they can blow me to kingdom come.” 
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Russia and Peace 


To be fawned upon by those who 
have shunned you is a gratifying 
sensation. Last week Soviet Russia 
enjoyed this delicious revenge. 

For 20 years, the U, S. S. R. has been 
treated as Europe’s stable boy. Mos- 
cow was not even notified of the sign- 
ing of the Munich pact last September, 
although Russia and France had joint- 
ly guaranteed Czechoslovakia. Re- 
sponsible for that deliberate slight was 
Neville Chamberlain, who hates Red 
Russia with all the well-bred loathing 
of a British Tory, and whose followers 
have openly expressed the hope that 
“if we let Germany go east,” Nazis 
and Communists would bleed each 
other to death. 

When Hitler broke his personal 


word to Chamberlain and occupied 
Prague, however, the British Prime 
Minister went into reverse. English 
guarantees were given to Poland, Ru- 
mania and Greece. A treaty was ar- 
ranged with Turkey, giving British 
ships the all-important right to use the 
Dardanelles. Turkey made one con- 
dition: that the inexhaustible man- 
power and immense natural resources 
of Russia be tied up with the peace 
front. 


- « » The Russians Yawned 


Accordingly the British Foreign 
Minister, Viscount Halifax, began cau- 
tious conversations, with Soviet Am- 
bassador Ivan Maisky. Britain pro- 
posed a complicated tie-up that would 
bind Russia to go to war if Britain and 
France should decide to fight. Russia, 
foreseeing that such an alliance would 
transfer control of her foreign policy 
to Neville Chamberlain, demanded a 
simple, clearcut military pact. Brit- 
ain sputtered that Russia was unrea- 
sonable. The Russians yawned and 





showed signs of dropping the subject, 
Matters dragged along in this fash- 
ion until two weeks ago, when with 
elaborate mumbo-jumbo, Germany and 
Italy signed a treaty of military al- 
liance—a treaty which did not even 
mention bolshevism and which de- 
clared its aim to be the destruction of 
the status quo established at Versailles, 
At the same time a Nazi paper, the 
Westdeutsche Beobachter, came out 
with an astonishing editorial suggest- 
ing that “there is nothing to prevent 
our respecting the territory of the 
Soviet Union and trading with it.” 


. - + British Bugaboo 


Faced with the awful bugaboo of a 
Nazi-Communist alliance, British lead- 
ers shilly-shallied no longer. In a 
quiet two-hour session, the Cabinet 





International 
Seeds Chatted Cordially with Molotoff While Britain Sent an Invitation to Voroshiloff 


voted to accept the Soviet terms. Ac- 
cording to the best guesses, these terms 
would bind Britain, France and Rus- 
sia to go to war immediately in de- 
fense of each other or of any small 
country guaranteed by any of the Big 
Three, 

Once Englishmen had nerved them- 
selves to admit the Bolsheviks to the 
international social-register, they be- 
haved like gentlemen. An invitation 
sped to Moscow’s War Commissar, 
Klementy Voroshiloff, requesting the 
pleasure of his presence at Britain’s 
summer war games. The London 
Times followed up with a few gracious 
words—“To shoot as straight as Voro- 
shiloff and to ride as well is the am- 
bition of all young recruits, an am- 
bition which few achieve, by the way.” 
The most popular man in the Soviet 
Union, Voroshiloff is an old revolu- 
tionary often jailed by the Tsar’s 
police. He was born a proletarian, 
went to work in the mines at the age 
of six and never had a lick of school- 
ing. If he accepts the invitation of 
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Britain’s War Minister, Oxford-edu- 
cated Leslie Hore-Belisha, he will be 
the first Red Army chief ever to visit 
England. 

With the invitation to Moscow, Brit- 
ain had done her part. It was now up 
to foxy Joseph Stalin to accept the 
proposal and seal the marriage. When 
Sir William Seeds, British Ambassa- 
dor, and the French Charge d’Affaires 
were invited to the Kremlin to talk 
things over with Vyatcheslaff Molo- 
toff, who is not only Foreign Com- 
missar but also Russia’s Premier. and 
Stalin’s righthand man, completion of 
a Triple Entente seemed a matter of 
hours, 

Into the great five-sided- Kremlin 
fortress, whose walls few foreigners 
ever penetrate, Sir William’s auto- 
mobile disappeared. An hour later it 
emerged. Molotoff had been “very 
cordial.” 

..-An Electric Effect 


Together, Britain, France and Rus- 
sia would contro] about one half the 
habitable globe and one third of the 
world’s population. The apparent 
achievement of an Anglo-French-Rus- 
sian entente, therefore, had an electric 
effect on European opinion. In Eng- 
land, Chamberlain’s popularity sky- 
rocketed. ° 

In Italy, editor Virginio Gayda 
granted a mild interview in which he 
said that Italy claimed a share of the 
world’s wealth but was in no hurry 
and certainly did not want war. For 
the first time in long, nerve-wracking 
months, Europe began to talk hope- 
fully of “two more years of peace.” 

But Europe was reckoning without 
Stalin. That cagy Oriental had no in- 
tention of committing the U. S. S. R. to 
any agreement not watertight, for 
Stalin trusts Chamberlain no more 
than Chamberlain trusts Stalin. Rus- 
sia’s answer to England was delivered 
by Foreign Commissar Molotoff in a 
speech to the Supreme Soviet (parlia- 
ment): The pact must be absolutely 
reciprocal, without loopholes. It must 
guarantee all Russia’s western bound- 
ary countries even if they protested 
they did not want a Russian guaran- 
tee. If the pact failed to meet these 
requirements, Russia wasn’t interested. 

To Britain, this answer was a blow; 
but London and Moscow went on 
haggling. Having already swallowed 
the camel of Soviet alliance, Britain 


was not expected to strain at gnats. 
$$ 


Royal Trek 


Travel through four provinces— 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia—and a series of 
greetings even warmer than those re- 
ceived in eastern Canada marked the 
dogged procession of Their Britanic 
Majesties King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth through their largest Do- 
minion last week. 

Manitoba; It was Empire Day, Brit- 
ish world-wide holiday, when the King 
and Queen arrived at Winnipeg, capi- 





OTHER LANDS 


tal of Manitoba. A sprawling prairie 
town of 300,000 and center of His 
Majesty’s North American Dominion, 
George momentarily made Winnipeg 
the center of his far-flung empire. 
After listening to greetings transmit- 
ted to him from every British outpost, 
the King broadcast his Empire Day ad- 
dress to his subjects and to the world. 

High point of the royal visit to 
Winnipeg, the message expressed the 
wish that the Old World of Europe and 
Asia might learn a lesson from the 
New World of North America, “Canada 
and the United States,” George declar- 
ed, “have had to dispose of searching 
differences of aim and interest during 
the past hundred years, but never has 
one of those differences been solved 
by force or by threat.” 

Leaving Winnipeg, the King paused 
at the city’s historic Fort Garry to 
receive from the 30th governor of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company two elk heads 





International 
Sir Ronald Spoke of Royalty and Hot Dogs 


and two black beaver skins—‘rent” 
for the company’s vast Canadian hold- 
ings, as provided by royal charter of 
1670. It was the first opportunity the 
company had ever had to pay its “rent” 
directly to a sovereign. 
Saskatchewan: Next stop was Re- 
gina, the wheat capital of Canada. 
Stricken for five years with drought 
and dust storms, the grain-growing 
province of Saskatchewan hadn’t had 
a soaking rain for months. But when 
the King and Queen stepped from 
their royal train at Regina it poured. 
Overjoyed, the wheat farmers hailed 
the King as “George, the Rainmaker.” 
Alberta: More than 150,000 cheering 
subjects from neighboring sheep and 
cattle country greeted the monarchs 
during a two-hour stop at Calgary, 
Alberta. Among those on hand were 
2,000 Indians from various tribes; they 
conferred on George the title “Mani- 
to,” meaning “Chief Great Albino.” 
At Banff, known as the roof garden 
of Canada, the King and Queen were 
supposed to rest for a day away from 
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the crowds attending their trek acro 
the dominion, Instead, they climlh: 
Tunnel Mountain, 6,000 feet up. 

British Columbia: From Banff thei 
“Buckingham Palace on Wheels” ro]! 
ed westward over the Great Divi: 
through some of the most magnifice: 
mountain scenery on earth, to Van 
couver, metropolis of British Colum 
bia. Here the King, for the first tim: 
in Canada, wore his grayish-blue uni 
form of Chief of the British Air Forc: 
the significance being that Vancouv: 
is the center of Canada’s new air d 
fense program. 

After the usual welcome by 500,00. 
wildly cheering people, ceremoni 
and presentations, their Majestic 
boarded the steamer Princess Mar 
guerite for the 80-mile trip to Victoria, 
capital of the province and the mos! 
typically British city in Canada. Ac 
companying their little steamer was 
the dominion’s entire Pacific navy— 
four destroyers. At Victoria, westeri: 
terminus of the tour, George prophe- 
sied important roles for Canada, in- 
cluding that of peace-maker between 
the Far East and West. 

Finally, the travel-weary royal 
couple turned eastward for the long 
trip back across the Dominion, due t: 
end at Niagara Falls, where they wer: 
to be met by U. S. officialdom and 
escorted to Washington. 

In that capital, meanwhile, Their 
Majesties’ Ambassador, Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, was again subjecting himself 
to the ordeal of an American press 
conference. Perspiring freely, the 
long-legged diplomat hedged and haw- 
ed in approved British fashion. Would 
hot dogs served by the Roosevelts ai 
Hyde Park be the first the King and 
Queen had tasted? 

“It will be the first time they have 
eaten the thing under the name of 
hot dog.” 

How long would Their Majesties stay 
at the British Embassy’s garden party? 

“They'll go away when they’ve had 
enough of it.” 

It was the second time in his life 
Lindsay had ever granted a press con- 
ference. He strongly intimated it 
would be the last. 


Spain: Adieus 

Accompanying the Anglo-Italian ac- 
cord of April, 1938, was an exchange 
of letters in which Italy agreed to 
evacuate her troops from Spain im- 
mediately after the civil war ended. 
But when the war ended March 28, 
thousands of Il Duce’s “volunteers” re- 
mained. Not until last week did they 
go home—a belated fulfillment of the 
pledge to Britain. 

According to Rome figures, the final 
leave-taking involved a force of 19,400 
Blackshirts, last of the 40,000 Italians 
officially listed as having helped Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Franco crush the 
Loyalists. As these sailed from Cadiz, 
more than 6,000 members of the Ger- 
man flying Condor Legion left Vigo 
for the Reich, and both nations plan- 
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ned conquerors’ welcomes for the re- 
turning “volunteers.” 

While Spain was saying adios to her 
foreign help, it was announced in Ma- 
drid that hundreds of former Loyalists 
had taken totally different adieus—688 
of them, according to the announce- 
ment, had been sent to the firing 
squads in the past two months, an av- 
erage’ of better than 11 a day. Out of 
1.000 death sentences, Franco com- 
muted 312 to prison terms, and author- 
ities meanwhile continued to round up 
suspects to add to the 46,000 already 
facing military trial. 

In their program of reconstruction, 
Franco’s forces were planning last 
week to use the labor of war prisoners. 
At least 200,000 would be so employed, 
said authorities, so as to rehabilitate 
not only the nation, but also personal 
morale. 


Brazil: Courted 


Largest state in South America, 
richest and least exploited reservoir 
of raw materials in the world, is 
Brazil. In their quest for new sources 
of needed raw materials, therefore, 
Germany and Italy have paid special 
court there. 

But the United States, mindful of 
increasing Nazi and ‘Fascist influence 
in the Western Hemisphere, has made 
counter moves through the Roosevelt 
“good neighbor” policy. Last March 
Washington scored a big triumph over 
the totalitarian salesmen through the 
conclusion of an important money and 
trade treaty with Brazil. And last week 
the warm reception Brazilians ten- 
dered Brig. Gen. George C. Marshall, 
who is to become Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army Sept. 1, indicated 
another U. S. triumph. 

Gen, Marshall arrived in Rio de 
Janeiro last fortnight aboard the light 
cruiser Nashville for a whirlwind 10- 
day tour of Brazil’s military establish- 
ments and to bring back to the United 
States Gen. Pedro Aurelio de Goes 
Monteiro, Chief of Staff of Brazil’s 
Army. Both Germany and Italy had 
long sought in vain to have Brazil’s 
highest officer visit them. 

In accepting the U. S. invitation Gen, 
Monteiro declared: “It has been among 
the greatest desires of my life to visit 
the United States, but in my wildest 
dreams I never believed I would go 
there aboard a United States warship 
with a chief of staff of the U. S. army 
who came specially to take me along.” 
Although he refused to discuss rumors 
that Marshall’s trip concerned matters 
of hemisphere defense, he praised the 
American’s visit as a “lofty Pan-Amer- 
ican gesture” and a “distinguished 
compliment to Brazilian armed forces.” 

Despite these American triumphs in 
the battle for Brazil’s favor, however, 
neither Germany nor Italy showed 
signs of giving up the fight. When the 
American General arrived, Germany’s 
Postmaster General was demonstrating 
the latest German television apparatus 
to Brazilian officials. Marshall’s visit, 
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Monteiro: The U. S. Was the Lucky Suitor 


moreover, was believed to have inspir- 
ed the simultaneous presence in Brazil 
of Countess Edda Ciano, daughter of 
Premier Benito Mussolini and wife of 
Italian Foreign Minister Galeazzo 
Ciano. Her unofficial trip was viewed 
as another Italian move to press Italy’s 
invitation on Gen. Monteiro to visit 
Rome. 

While Brazil entertained the Amer- 
ican good neighbor, Chile was dealing 
the “good neighbor” policy a blow. 
The government of President Pedro 
Aguirre Cerda moved to make effec- 
tive a 1932 law empowering it to ex- 
propriate properties of foreign oil com- 
panies. Finance Minister Roberto 
Wachholtz notified United States and 
British oil firms that a government 
monopoly for distribution of petrole- 
um products in Chile would be estab- 
lished by September 3 and advised 
them to liquidate their distribution 
organizations, 





Japan: Backpedal 


In the Orient, where to “lose face” 
diplomatically is as great a blow as a 
military defeat, the Japanese have had 
almost as hard a time maintaining 
their prestige as in battling the elusive 
Chinese. During the 23 months of the 
Chinese-Japanese war, the United 
States, Great Britain and France have 
poured into Tokyo one protest after 
another at actions directed against 
their nationals or rights in China, Re- 
cently, these three countries took 
sterner measures by landing troops at 
the international settlement in Ku- 
langsu (PATHFINDER, June 3). 

Confronted at Kulangsu with the 
possibility of “losing face” once again, 
the Japanese retaliated last week and 
bungled once again. Under the pre- 
text of “verifying papers,” Nippon’s 
warships halted and her sailors board- 
ed three of the biggest passenger liners 
connecting Europe and the Far East— 
the British Ranpura, the French Ara- 
mis and, inexplicably, the German 
Sauerland. 

Expecting objections, Japan’s first 





impulse was to bluster: a naval spokes- 
man announced that in the future 
Japan would halt and examine any 
ship operating within 200 miles of the 
China coast. “It is not a question of 
international rights,” he said, “but a 
question of what Japanese naval au- 
thorities demand.” 

Then, from French and British naval 
authorities in China, from the home 
governments in Paris and London, 
came strong notes. Even Germany, 
which is considered a Japanese ally in 
event of war, was sufficiently annoy- 
ed to protest. Japan backpedaled 
promptly. Naval spokesmen said such 
incidents were not likely to be re- 
peated; easily identified vessels would 
not be stopped in the future. In fact, 
added the Japanese, no actual block- 
ade of China’s coast existed. 

With her hands full of protests and 
a tense situation still holding in Ku- 
langsu, busy Japan then changed the 
subject; she reported she was engaged 
in new warfare. The enemy this time 
was Soviet-led Mongolian troops on 
the Outer Mongolian-Manchukuo bor- 
der, near Lake Buir. Though Moscow 
would not say there had even been 
any fighting, Japan immediately claim- 
ed an overwhelming victory. In air 
battles since May 20, the Japanese said, 
they had shot down 42 Soviet planes 
and had lost only one in return, 


Asides Abroad— ? 


Curfew Shall Not Ring: At Cog- 
nento, Italy, officials refused to pay a 
bricklayer $5,000 for a belfry he had 
built. Infuriated, the builder there- 
upon walled up the belfry door so that 
no one could get in to ring the bells. 





Exclusive: Music-loving Adolf Hit- 
ler’s favorite tune is the Badenweiler 
march. To keep it “holy,” German 
officials have just decreed that no one 
may play it publicly unless the Fueh- 
rer is present. Violators of the ban 
are liable to a fine of $60 or six months 
in a concentration camp. 

Barter: The soccer club of Genoa, 
Italy, has a star player under contract. 
Members of an athletic club in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, would like to have him 
on their team. Both clubs last week 
were carrying on negotiations where- 
by the Italian player would be sent to 
Rio in exchange for several sacks of 
good Brazilian coffee. 

Epicurean Epigrams: Wise~ words 
about food were heard in Great Bri- 
tain a few days ago. Addressing a 
gathering in London, Emil Aymoz, fa- 
mous French chef, said: “A wife who 
can cook well will never lose her hus- 
band to ‘the other woman’—provided 
‘the other woman’ doesn’t cook bet- 
ter.” Speaking to a group of women 
at Cardiff, Dowager Lady Swaythling 
quipped: “The difference between a 
poor man and a millionaire is that one 
worries over his next meal and the 
other worries over his last.” 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





“Men in Blue” 


Traditions die hard, and one of these 
is the tradition that surgeons should 
dress in white, that hospital operat- 
ing rooms should be tiled in white. 

Despite the literature and art that 
have perpetuated this notion, how- 
ever, there are some in science and 
medicine who hold otherwise. One 
such is world-famous Dr. Alexis Carrel 
who in New York has long worn black 
in black-walled laboratories. Another 
such is not a man, but an institution— 
City Hospital in Boston, Mass. 

In the _ neuro-surgical operating 
rooms of that institution this week, 
doctors were wearing not white but 
blue, and the theory behind the change 
was this: all-white uniforms in all- 
white rooms sometimes produce a 
glare, which may either distract or 
fatigue the eye of a surgeon during 
such extremely delicate work as a 
brain operation. 

Accordingly, Boston’s City Hospital 
now has “men in blue” instead of 
“men in white.” Moreover, authorities 
there predict that blue will eventually 
be the favorite operating color of sur- 
geons everywhere. 

OO 


Science under the Sea 


As the U. S. submarine Squalus 
plunged sickeningly through the 
depths of the North Atlantic off the 
New Hampshire coast last month, elec- 
trician’s mate Lloyd Maness quick- 
wittedly swung shut a heavy steel 
door, sealing the control room against 
the sea. Though it doomed 26 of the 
Squalus crew, his action saved the 
lives of another 33. 

It was the young sailor’s heroism 
that kept his shipmates from instant 
drowning; but it was something far 
more complicated that brought them 
at last to the surface and safety—a 
dozen years of intensive research and 
scientific labor. When the S-4 sank off 
Cape Cod in 1927 and every man 
aboard was lost, the Navy named a 
special board to find submarine safe- 
ty devices. From more than 5,000 
plans and designs, the board finally 
chose two—the diving bell and the 


Momsen lung. The bell saved the 
Squalus survivors; the lung might 


have if all other efforts had failed. 
eee The Bell 


Arch-enemy of men who work 
under the sea is water pressure. 
Inside the sunken Squalus, atmospher- 
ic pressure was the same as at the 
surface—15 pounds to the square inch. 
Outside, at the 240-foot depth, it was 
about 105 pounds. 

Rescuers used the bell (developed 
by Navy Commanders A. R. McCann 
and A. I. McKee) to bring up the sur- 
vivors without subjecting them to this 
fearful pressure. First a Navy diver 
went below to make fast a “downhaul 


: International 
The Bell Brought Men from 40 Fathoms 


cable” connecting the Squalus’ escape 
hatch and the bell—a 10-ton, thick- 
walled chamber shaped like a boy’s 
top and divided by a horizontal hatch 
into two compartments. The lower 
compartment was flooded; the upper, 
fed with compressed air from the sur- 
face, carried the bell crew of two. 

By reeling up the downhaul cable 
on a small motor within their odd 
craft, the crew lowered the bouyant 
bell exactly over the escape hatch 40 
fathoms below. Compressed air blew 
the water from the bell’s lower com- 
partment, and water pressure clamp- 
ed the rubber-gasketed mouth of the 
device like a huge vacuum cup over 
the escape hatch. The rescuers drop- 
ped to the lower compartment, opened 
the hatch and helped the first seven 
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Lung Users Must Pause at the Knots 





PATHFINDER 


haggard survivors into the upper 
chamber. Four times this amazing 
piece of undersea engineering was re- 
peated until all the living were taken 
from the Squalus. The $5,000,000 sub- 
marine still was at the bottom last 
week, while every available piece o! 
apparatus was moved to Portsmouth 


to salvage it, 
eee The Lung 


Had the bell failed, the submarine’s 
living would probably have trieti the 
lung perfected by Lieutenant Com- 
mander Charles Momsen, An oxygen- 
filled bag is hung round the neck; 
tubes from it feed air to the mouth; 
a clamp fits over the nose. Thus 
equipped, and. without other protec- 
tion against the water’s crushing 
weight, escapers ascend hand over 
hand up a line first floated from the 
sunken craft to the surface. 

At knots all the way up, each man 
must pause and breathe several times, 
holding himself back against the awful 
temptation to shoot to the surface. 
Otherwise, rapidly decreasing pres- 
sure on his body would send nitrogen 
bubbles sizzling through his blood, 
much as gas fizzes up in a rapidly 
opened pop bottle. This condition is 
the “bends” dreaded by divers—al- 
ways agonizing, sometimes fatal, 

—— 


“Dr. Charlie” 


Across the southeast corner of Min- 
nesota one summer day in 1883 howled 
a twisting, death-dealing tornado. 
When the winds quieted, 80 persons 
lay lifeless, hundreds crippled. But 
that calamity sowed the seed of the 
medical mecca of the western world— 
the famed-Mayo Clinic at Rochester, 
Minn. 

Last week in Rochester, thousands 
of men, women and children filed 
slowly before an open bier in the 
Clinic lobby. They were paying their 
last tribute to a man who had made 
their town a world-renowned center 
of healing and himself one of the 
saints of medical history. At 73, 
Charles Horace Mayo—“Dr. Charlie” 
—had died of lobar pneumonia. 

Dr. Mayo and his elder brother, 
William (“Dr. Will’), were sons of an 
immigrant English chemist who last 
century pushed west to the then wild 
land of Minnesota td practice medi- 
cine. As boys, they accompanied their 
father on sick calls. When the tor- 
nado struck, both were young doctors 
and helped their father, Dr. William 
Mayo, Sr., care for the injured. The 
trio used as nurses nuns from the 
Academy of the Franciscan Sisters. 

Two years later the Sisters proposed 
to the “old doctor” that he use funds 
donated by them to establish St. 
Mary’s, a permanent hospital in Roch- 
ester. Opened in 1889 with 13 patients 
and a staff of three—the Mayos—St. 
Mary’s was the nucleus of the Clinic. 

Their surgical skill soon began to 

Oe 
IF YOU HAVE FISTULA 

Write McCleary Clinic, 2382 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., for large and help- 
ful illustrated book. Free.—Adv. 
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bring the brothers fame and money. 
Long before the World War, doctors 
were flocking to Rochester. In 1915, 
four years after their father died at 
the age of 91, the Mayos were able to 
give $1,500,000 from their medical 
earnings to establish the Mayo Foun- 
dation for Medical Education and Re- 
search. Today Rochester is a hospital 
city unparalleled anywhere in the 
world. Centering around the 20-story 
Clinic, hospital-hotels, laboratories, 
research structures and administra- 
tion buildings wind through the whole 
town. Though its permanent popula- 
tion is only 25,000, Rochester draws 
250,000 annual visitors—80,000 of them 
patients, who are charged according 
to ability to pay. 

“Dr. Charlie,” with his brother, was 
all his life the guiding spirit of the 
Clinic. A surgeon able to treat all 
parts of the body with equal skill, he 
performed more than 5,000 operations. 
He pioneered in goiter and nerve sur- 
gery, but*late in life spent much time 
working on cancer and mental disease. 

Though “Dr. Charlie” was dead and 
“Dr. Will,” now 77, lay ill of gastric 
ulcer, grieving Rochester last week 
had the satisfaction of knowing that 
personal losses could never disrupt the 
Clinic’s work. Both brothers quit sur- 
gery at 66 and administrative work at 
70, sure that the healing machinery 
they had devised could go on without 


them. 
oS 


Capsules 


@ According to a report just made 
to the American Medical Association 
by Dr. Frances I. Seymour of New 
York City, a new experiment has been 
successfully completed in the field of 
artificial insemination. Through the 
experiment, 17 women became preg- 
nant. The spermatozoa of one man 
was used, his wife and the sterile hus- 
bands of the women having consented 
to the impregnations. 


@ Ina new ruling, the United States 
has partially modified its ban against 
exporting helium to foreign countries. 
The non-inflammable natural gas, over 
which the government holds a virtual 
world monopoly, cost $2,500 a cubic 
foot as recently as 35 years ago. Com- 
mercial interests may buy the same 
measurement today for a fraction over 
one cent. 


@ The Alaskan peninsula last week 
experienced its biggest and most spec- 
tacular volcanic eruption in over a 
decade. The offender was Mount Ve- 
niaminoff, 15 miles from Perryville. 
The eruption, accompanied by slight 
earth shocks, sent ashes flying to dis- 
tricts 35 miles away. 


gG At South Bend, Ind., the skin of 
7-year-old Lester Dircks is slowly 
turning to leather. He is the victim of 
a rare disease called scleroderma, 
which hardens tissue between muscle 
and skin, halts blood circulation and 
Shuts off the pores. Lester may not 
live to see another summer, for sclero- 
derma’s cause is a mystery and there is 
no known cure. 








BUSINESS, FARM 





TNEC: “Tool Kit” 


Last week the Temporary National 
Economic Committee recessed its 
study of how to put the nation’s “idle 
men, idle machines and idle money” 
to work. But even in recess it had 
ample food for thought in the testi- 
mony of one of its final witnesses, 
Assistant Secretary of State Adolf A. 
Berle, Jr. 

The present banking system, Berle 
said, is obsolete, having undergone no 
major changes for 150 years. His 
point was that the system is geared to 
help finance huge industrial concerns 
and businesses, most of which can now 
finance themselves out of their own 
reserves; at the same time leaving 





International 


Berle’s Idea was Food for Thought 


small businesses, which really need 
money for expansion, capital-starved. 

For this “explosive situation” of 
“idle dollars,” Berle had a drastic 
remedy, which he termed a “modern 
financial tool kit.” It contained three 
major points: 


1) Creation of a Public Works Fi- 
nance Corporation. This corporation 
would finance self-liquidating Federal, 
state and local projects, such as hous- 
ing and hospitals, quoting “any rate 
of interest necessary to get the busi- 
ness done.” 

2) Passage of a bill providing gov- 
ernment-insured loans for small busi- 
ness—loans giving small enterprise 
“just as good access to the capital 
markets and to banking facilities as 
the large corporations.” 

3) Appointment of a special sub- 
committee of the TNEC to report to 
the next Congress “a bill providing 
for capital credit banks, whose busi- 
ness it should be to provide capital 
for those enterprises which need it, 
when they need it.” 


Berle’s point that credit was difficult 
for small business to obtain was sup- 
ported in subsequent testimony by 
small businessmen themselves. De- 





mands for collateral-were so great, 
said one, that he asked one banker “if 
he didn’t also want my left arm.” In 
sum, their argument was this: that 
because the present credit mechanism 
will not let them replenish their work- 
ing capital, government credit must be 
extended, thereby helping them ex- 
pand their plants and hire more men. 

After the small businessmen, the 
TNEC had planned to turn its atfen- 


tion to investment banking practices, . 


and had subpoenaed prominent Wall 
Street bankers to testify. Suddenly, 
however, the committee announced 
that after a short recess, it would take 
up its insurance study again. Among 
several unofficial explanations for the 
switch, the most prominent was that 
the SEC—conductor of the investment 
hearings—feared the probable criti- 
cism of its policies by Wall Street. 
This the committee denied in a special 
statement, which asserted that the in- 
vestment hearings had not been “called 
off,” but merely “postponed” for 
purely administrative reasons.  In- 
vestment banking hearings, it said, 
will open “sometime in the fall.” 





Revenue From Refuse 


To the thrifty-minded or the profit- 
seeker, few ventures are so satisfac- 
tory as those utilizing waste by-prod- 
ucts. Meat packers—who have found 
that hooves make buttons, bristles 
make brushes and bones make ferti- 
lizer—like to boast that in their busi- 
ness they have found ways to make 
use of “everything but the grunt.” 

Without seeking quite this ideal, 
many American cities have, however, 
found many an ingenious way to get 
dollar returns from their own waste 
by-products. Last week a compila- 


tion by Editorial Research Reports 
listed some of these ways: 
@ Leaf-mold: Milwaukee, Wis., 


which has shown itself to be enter- 
prising in the past with a method of 
transforming sewage sludge into fer- 
tilizer (PATHFINDER, February 18), 
is now converting leaves found in 
streets and parks into leaf-mold, Used 
as fertilizer, the leaf-mold is sold by 
the city at $12 a ton, 

® Gases: In Cleveland, O., two 400- 
horsepower engines are operated by 
gases forming during the disposal of 
sewage or sludge. In line with this, 
Editorial Research points out that 
engineers have estimated @ sewage 
plant serving a city of 50,000 can give 
enough by-product fuel to supply 
2,900 horsepower-hours per day. 
Through the work of Illinois chem- 
ists, several cities in that state have 
learned to capture carbon-dioxide gas 
from smoke stacks and have sold it to 
dry ice manufacturers. 

© “Fly Ash”: The Detroit-Edison 
Company, supplying light and power 
to Detroit, Mich., collects “fly ash” 
from smoke stacks. This is used in 
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the manufacture of building brick and 
of some concrete and ‘cement com- 
pounds. 

® Rubbish: Most generally used 
waste by-product is a city’s trash and 
garbage. Garbage trucks of Mobile, 
Ala., daily haul their loads to swamp- 
lands behind the city’s seaport. It is 
hoped eventually to use these filled-in 
lands as factory sites. Other benefits 
cited are that the reclaimed waste- 
lands are eliminated as mosquito- 
breeding areas and that revenue is ob- 
tained through sale of salvage rights 
to junkmen. Rochester, N. Y., reduces 
its garbage to grease and tankage; sale 
of these by-products amounted to 
$86,462 last year. Washington, D, C., 
has grossed as much as $250,000 in a 
year through grease-reduction. 

+ 2 


Briefs 


@ Serious deficiency of sub-soil 
moisture and steadily smaller amounts 
of rain through most of the mid-west 
led the U. S. Weather Bureau to re- 
port to President Roosevelt last week 
that chances for extreme drought this 
summer were greater than at any 
time since 1936. Agriculture Secre- 
tary Wallace has already organized a 
tentative drought relief committee, and 
the President is ready to ask Congress 
for emergency drought relief funds. 


q By eliminating 400,000,000 man- 
hours of labor a year, agricultural 
machinery has enabled farmers of the 
Great Plains to increase their grain 
production 25 per cent while using 
only two-thirds of the labor needed 
100 years ago, a new WPA study re- 
veals. Mechanization in the area, says 
the report, has cost 200,000 farm labor- 
ers their jobs, 


@ The Ford Motor Company lost 
$19,264,661 in 1938, a report just filed 
with the Massachusetts Commissioner 
of Corporations and Taxation shows. 
It was the first loss suffered by the 
company since 1932, when Ford drop- 
ped $74,000,000. 


@ The 10 principal cotton-producing 
nations have accepted informal in- 
vitations to attend a world confer; 
ence in Washington late this summer, 
Agriculture Secretary Wallace has an- 
nounced. Though no formal commit- 
ments will be made, the conference 
will discuss methods of establishing 
production quotas for each nation in 
an effort to control world prices. 


CRAWFORD 


HOUSE 


Discriminating people return each sum. 
met to the Crawford House at Crawford 
Notch. Up to date rooming space - the 
best of food - music by Boston Symphony 


players - Golf - Tennis - Swimming - Rid. 
ing - Boating - Hiking - no hay fever. 
Season Po &- Oct. 5. Rates with 


meals $6 « and up. Booklet and 

diagnosis of weekly rates — address: 

Barron Hotel Co., Crawford Notch, N.H. 
Or usk Mr. Foster Travel Offices. 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 


WHITE MTS N.H 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Presbyterians: Union? 


In Protestant history the present 
decade may well go down as the era 
of church unionism. Beset by perse- 
cution abroad, by materialism at home, 
many Protestant churches are work- 
ing to erase the differences that di- 
vide them. 

Typical of Protestant disunion is the 
present situation of Presbyterianism 
in the U.S. Though all 3,000,000 Amer- 
ican Presbyterians have common 
bonds in their ancient form of church 
government, the faith has been cary- 
ed up into numerous sects chiefly 
because of fundamentalist-modernist 
schisms. Last week, however, in three 
of the nation’s largest Presbyterian 





International 
Tucker’s Role Would Have to be Decided 


groups, chances for union seemed 
bright. 

Leading the way was the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States of 
America. In Cleveland, Ohio, 925 lay 
and clerical commissioners to the 151st 
General Assembly of this largest Pres- 
byterian group overwhelmingly ap- 
proved for its 2,000,000 members two 
plans looking toward union—one with 
other Presbyterians, the other with 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The intra-church proposal took the 
form of an invitation to the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States 
(Southern) and the United Presbyte- 
rian Church to discuss the possibili- 
ties for union. The Southern group, 
now numbering 500,000 members, split 
off from the parent body in 1861 over 
the sectional differences of the Civil 
War. The United Church was born in 
1858 of a union between two other 
dissident presbyteries, and now has 
184,000 members. 

Still more important was the pro- 
posal of merger between the Presby- 


terian Church in the U.S.A. and the - 


Protestant Episcopal Church. A con- 
cordat expressing agreement of the two 
churches on fundamental doctrines 





was recently reached by a joint com- 
mission, and it was this agreement thai 
was ratified in Cleveland. The pro- 
posal will be set before the Episcopal! 
church’s general committee next year. 

Though a long step in that direction, 
the concordat was by no means a 
formal merger, and left many prob- 
lems still to be solved. Not the least 
of these was the difference in govern- 
ment between the two churches. Pres- 
byterians make councils of representa- 
tive presbyters, or elders, their su- 
preme authority; Episcopalians are 
ruled by bishops. In 1937, lean, lib- 
eral Bishop Henry St. George Tucker 
became temporal as well as spiritual 
head of the Episcopal church. Before 
union, the churches will have to de- 
cide what part in the new set-up would 
be played by Tucker and by British- 
born Dr, Sam Higginbottom, elected at 
Cleveland as Moderator of the Pres- 
byterians., 

Despite a minority protesting the 
scheme as a “sell-out” of Presbyterian 
fathers who “shed blood to found a 
democratic church,” the commission- 
ers at Cleveland were hopeful that all 
such obstacles could be smoothed out, 
and that eventually the projected 
Presbyterian-Episcopal Church would 
become a reality. Such a church, they 
were well aware, would have a prop- 
erty investment of better than a billion 
dollars and, with a combined mem- 
bership of 4,000,000, would be second 
in size among Protestant denomina- 
tions only to the recently merged 
Methodists, now 8,000,000 strong. 

secdiapiietingtiiatiaatactias 
Briefs 


q Shortly after it was revealed that 
the Nazi government had _ barred 
broadcasts of all religious services and 
banned sale of Bibles in general book- 
stores, the Protestant Confessional 
Synod declared last week it no longer 
considered orders of Dr. Friedrick 
Werner, head of the Supreme Council 
of the German Evangelical Church, 
“legally binding.” Dr. Werner, said 
the Synod, by backing Nazi religious 
policies had placed himself “beyond 
the pale of the Church of Christ.” 


@ The Shenandoah, Iowa, chapter 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union was ordered by its president, 
Mrs. E, R. Steally, to desist from using 
the word “cocktail,” even when ap- 
plied to innocent fruit or vegetable 
juices. She called attention to the 
dictionary definition: “A short drink, 
iced, of spirituous liquor .. .” 





@ Reporting the confiscation of 
2,433 pounds of obscene pictures, post- 
cards and books during 1938, the New 
York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice noted that “although it may seem 
unthinkable,” the manufacture and 
sale of dirty Christmas cards had be- 
come “prevalent in New York and 
elsewhere.” 
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EDUCATION 





“College Boards” 


At 9 a. m., every day next week, 
14,000 young brows will be anxiously 
furrowed. Secondary school students 
in every state in the union and in 
seven foreign countries will send their 
pencils racing across standardized blue 
copybooks. At the week’s end, 45,000 
examination papers, written in cities 
from Albuquerque, New Mexico, to 
Zuoz, Switzerland, will be carefully 
packed and shipped to the College En- 
trance Examination Board in New 
York City. 

In the American educational ma- 
chine, the C. E. E. B. is a vital and 
efficient cog. Important to 1,800 sec- 
ondary schools as a measure of suc- 
cess in preparing their students for 
college, “College Boards,” as the tests 
are known to students, are also a 
basic factor in the admission policies 
of 185 colleges. The standardized 
examinations originated in 1900, after 
“academic individualism” had led col- 
leges and universities to establish 
separate and often conflicting en- 
trance requirements. Unable to ad- 
just their programs to this bewilder- 
ing variety of standards, secondary 
schools were the earliest active sup- 
porters of the Board in New York. 

Strong opposition was expressed by 
many educators, however, who felt 
that over-emphasis on preparation for 
examinations would detract from well- 
rounded teaching of secondary school 
subjects. Though the Board today en- 
joys wide acceptance, some of this 
criticism remains. As a partial answer 
to the criticism, the Board stresses 
tests of the student’s thinking ability 
rather than his factual knowledge. 

Acceptance of Board exams as ad- 
mission credits is still far from stand- 
ardized. Some colleges require pas- 
sage of the tests in all subjects by all 
applicants; others will waive them 
for students in approved secondary 
schools who have made _ specified 
grades; still others prefer to stick to 
their own entrance exams. But “Col- 
lege Boards” are the nearest thing 
to a national academic standard for 
college candidates. 

Operating on a business-like basis, 
the Board has an annual budget of 
some $200,000, a permanent payroll of 
$30,000, a property investment of over 
$120,000. Bulk of its income is from 
$10 fees paid by-each candidate for 
Board examinations. These candi- 
dates—58% boys and 42% girls—are 
mostly between 16 and 18 years of age. 
About two-thirds of them are from 
private schools and about three- 
fourths from the New England and 
Middle Atlantic states. The general 
field of study in which the greatest 
number of candidates is examined is 
mathematics, followed in order by 
English, French, history, Latin, chem- 
istry, physics, German, biology, Span- 
ish and Greek. Though candidates 


seek entrance to a wide variety of 
colleges, Yale, Harvard and Princeton 
are the choices of the greatest number 
of boys; the greatest number of girls 
prefer Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. 


“Talent Scouts,” Jobs 


Hardy perennials on virtually all 
major U. S. college campuses are the 
“talent scouts.” Each spring they turn 
up to offer promising seniors jobs with 
concerns needing bright young men. 

Almost invariably, these “scouts” 
have been agents for big private busi- 
nesses or professional football or base- 
ball teams. Last week, however, as 
in the past several weeks, “scouts” 
for another “business” were appearing 
for the first time. They were agents 
for the Federal government. 








International 


Arnold Was Seeking Smart Young Lawyers 


Job of Uncle Sam’s “talent scouts” 
was to persuade outstanding college 
seniors to enter government service 
rather than private business as a 


career. Their “scouting” powers 
varied. Some were hiring students 
outright. Thurman W. Arnold, As- 


sistant Attorney General in charge of 
monopoly investigations, for example, 
had given one of his aides a free hand 
to “sign” smart young lawyers for his 
staff. Most government agents, how- 
ever, could simply urge the prospec- 
tive graduates to try their luck at 
Civil Service examinations. 

While this search for talent was 
going on last week, indications were 
that the “scouts” had more jobs to 
offer this year than last. According 
to a study made by the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company, 63 
of 100 colleges and universities re- 
porting to it found employment calls 
definitely greater than in 1938, increas- 
es ranging from 10 to 200 per cent. So 
good were the prospects in fact, that 
57 of the colleges estimated that 80 per 
cent or more of the June graduates 
would get jobs this year . 
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Never the Dole 


MONG the many plans being of- 

fered today to revamp our present 
relief system, there is one that de- 
serves no consideration whatever. 
This is the plan that would substitute 
the dole or the handout for work re- 
lief. 

After these many years in which we 
have cared for millions unemployed, 
we are experienced enough to know 
that the system of work relief is sound 
in principle while the system of the 
dole is totally unwholesome. The 
handout, even when it is generous, re- 
duces a man to the status of a beggar- 
ing pauper and destroys morale. The 
job is at least a job and it helps a man 
maintain his self-respect. 

Those who favor the dole as a cheap 
way out, those who would like to re- 
place work relief with it, either lack 
the ability to see beyond dollar signs 
or care nothing at all for social values. 
It is reassuring to know that the mass 
of Americans is more realistic. As a 
recent Gallp poll indicated, 89 per cent 
of our voting citizenry wants the prin- 
ciple of work relief retained, no mat- 
ter what political changes take place 
in 1940. This is eminently sensible, 
and it should make those who think 
otherwise think twice. 


q 
Strange Bedfellows 


EN Great Britain and France 
last September sacrificed Czecho- 
slovakia to German aggression, Russia 
was not consulted. Although Paris, 
Prague and Moscow were linked diplo- 
matically, the Big Four at Munich act- 
ed as if no such thing as the Soviet 
government existed. 

Since Munich, however, the situa- 
tion has changed. With Hitler’s com- 
plete absorption of the Czechs, it be- 
came clear that the Nazi leadership is 
not the kind that adheres to pledges, 
but is instead the kind that agitates for 
a foot as soon as an inch is granted. 
Under the circumstances, because Ber- 
lin’s aggressive policies had obviously 
not been ended by the Munich conces- 
sion, both Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain and Premier Daladier swung away 
from appeasement to match the Ber- 
lin-Rome show of force with a show 
of force of their own. To do this, they 
fashioned what has come to be known 
as an “encirclement” policy, but in 
fashioning it, they soon realized that 
the aid of Soviet Russia was needed. 
And so, as our story on page 7 relates, 
they began to court the Kremlin, 


Russell in the Los Angeles Times 
Now They Have Returned as Suppliants 


To Prime Minister Chamberlain 
especially, all this must be exquisitely 
painful today. In his wholly ortho- 
dox and wholly conservative heart, 
there must course a chill whenever 
he contemplates the necessity that has 
forced him to about-face and play 
suitor to Stalin. Yet, the role is in- 
escapable—he must woo and win the 
Soviets, or his whole new “encircle- 
ment” plan faills to pieces. For the 
plan is designed primarily to stalemate 
the Rome-Berlin Axis by pacts of 
mutual guarantees with nations to the 
east, and the pacts lack force unless 
the greatest eastern European state— 
Russia—is party to them. 


UT as Foreign Commissar Molo- 

toff made clear last week, Russia is 
in no mood to hurry. Mindful of the 
Munich affront, mindful also of the 
fact that Britain and France have now 
come back as suppliants with their 
hats in their hands, Russia is appar- 
ently content to wait for a pact of 
mutual assistance in which all Rus- 
sian points will be satisfied. The 
Kremlin at this stage must derive a 
great deal of ironic pleasure from 
watching people like Chamberlain—a 
man who loathes Communism —turn 
handsprings to bring the Communists 
into bed with them. 


At the moment, although Soviet for- 
eign policy is coyly devious, there is 
little reason to suspect that Britain, 
France and Russia will not eventually 
reach a_ satisfactory agreement. 
Strange as it may be to see these three 
living as bedfellows, it is not much 
stranger than seeing Italians and Ger- 
mans consorting with each other. 

In international politics, anything 


PATHFINDER 


can happen. In this case, a status quo 
and the peace of. the world are in- 
volved. If a defensive London-Paris 
Moscow understanding will impress 
and check the aggressive Rome-Berlin 
Axis, then it must be welcomed as « 
lesser evil in an age when men seen 
able to choose only from among evils. 
For if aggression can be checked, war 
may be averted. And if war is averted 
long enogh, Europe’s worst problems 
may be solved at council tables instead 
of on a field of blood. 


q 
From the Record 


HE legislative mind at work and 

at play, as excerpted indiscrimi- 
nately from the proceedings and de- 
bates recorded in recent issues of the 
fascinating Congressional Record: 


Mr. BRIDGES (Rep., New Hamp- 
shire). Mr. President, this is National 
Debt Week ... 

Mr. McNARY (Rep., Oregon). Mr. 
President, may we have better order? 
I am unable to hear the distinguished 
Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (Dem., Tex- 
as). There seems to be quite a con- 
vention, or something of the kind, 
going on in the Senate ... Will the 
Senate kindly be in order? ... 

Mr. MINTON’ (Dem., Indiana). As I 
understand, it is the policy of the Re- 
publican Party this week to have what 
they call National Debt Week. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I believe that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MINTON. The administration 
overlooked a great bet when they did 
not have Starvation Week under 
Hoover. 

Mr. ASHURST (Dem., Arizona). 
There is only one thing to be learned 
from history, and that is that nations 
and governments do not learn from 
history. 

Mr. BAILEY (Dem., S. Carolina). 
The difference between a rabbit squat- 
ting and a rabbit running is very 
great ... Why does he squat? He 
squats because he is in the midst of 
circumstances under which he does 
not know what to do... That is the 
condition of capital. That is the con- 
dition of business ... 

Mr. MINTON. The rabbit would not 
squat if he saw something to make 
him get off his haunches. 

Mr. BAILEY. The rabbit squats 
until he finally decides he must do 
something. 

Mr. NEELY (Dem. W. Va.). A 
blindfolded, crippled snail on crutches 
could have traveled farther in purga- 
tory in 6 seconds than this bill has 
traveled since it was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Our experience in this matter has 
taught us that not only in fairy 
stories and proverbs and wisdom 
books is truth stranger than fiction. 
On Capitol Hill when the Congress is 
in session, fact outruns fiction, per- 
formance annihilates expectation, and 
realization laughs the plans of the leg- 
islator and the wishes of the public to 
scorn every day and all day long. 

7 7 * 


That is all for this week. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Men on Horseback 


NE of these days Major General 

George H. Thomas and his horse 
are going to find themselves sitting on 
an underpass. Even now in a large 
hole in the ground at Thomas Circle, 
workmen are putting up a contraption 
like a steel bird cage. When the job is 
done, a $530,000 tunnel will convey 
all north-south traffic at the intersec- 
tion under General Thomas’ 189-ton 
bronze equestrian statue. 

First American-made statue of a man 
on horseback ever erected in this coun- 
try is the Andrew Jackson in Lafay- 
ette Park opposite the White House. 
It was cast in 1853 by a young Georgia 
sculptor, Clark Mills, whose forge 
stood on the site now occupied by 
PATHFINDER’s palpitating presses. 

Esthetes have sometimes complain- 
ed that Jackson’s steed looks like a 
fugitive from a merry-go-round, but 
when a Washington newspaper started 
a campaign to move the statue during 
President Harding’s administration, 
the Tennessee legislature passed an 
insulted resolution and the White 
House was flooded with protests. 

Counting Generals Thomas and 
Jackson, Washington has 16 equestrian 
statues, more than any other city in 
the country, and maybe in the world, 
though we should not care to have to 
prove this statement. They include 
15 men and a girl—Joan of Arc. 


Official Portrait 





Ww. a man plays the violin, 
speaks seven languages, dabbles 


in architecture, collects horned frogs, 
rides horseback like a cowboy, keeps 
meteorological tables, invents a new 
kind of plow and finds time to write 
the Declaration of Independence and 
be President of the United States, he 
is entitled to be known as a versatile 
fellow. Thomas Jefferson did all 
these things and more. He thought up 
1 system of mapping which was so 
good that the United States still uses it. 

The European way was to measure 
land by pacing it off from some land- 
mark such as yon big tree. Jefferson 
proposed a more methodical system: 
uling the land into blocks six miles 
quare, called township plats. 

In the more than 150 years that 
have passed since Jefferson’s system 
was put into practice, government 
engineers have crawled all over 
\merica’s vast lap. This week the 
General Land Office of the Department 
of Interior will issue the result of that 
long labor: a master map, the only 
map Officially authorized by Congress. 
lo make it, two and a half miles of 
Land Office files had to be checked and 
some 100,000 plat maps pieced to- 
“ether like the scraps of a gigantic 
patchwork quilt. 

First published in 1882, the official 
map is brought up to date biennially. 





| 
} 
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Land Office Engravers Made a Masterpiece 


The Land Office engravers started a 
year ago on the present issue, rubbing 
out lines that needed changing and 
tooling in the new ones backward on 
soft copper plates. Though the United 
States has more or less stopped ex- 
panding, nature is still at work. East 
Timbalier Island off Louisiana has 
strayed two and a half miles in a cen- 
tury; Lake Michigan has built some 


15 


new sand dunes; the Missouri River 
has shifted its course ... Changes 
like these have to be recorded. 

According to enthusiastic bulletins 
from the Interior Department, people 
who look closely at the new map will 
be able to see that the highest and 
lowest points in the United States— 
Mt. Whitney and Death Valley—are 
within 100 miles of each other. Sharp- 
eyed map-gazers should also make out 
three large tracts of No Man’s Land 
which the United States acquired by 
squatter’s right, without any treaty 
recognizing the acquisition until Jong 
after U. S. occupation had become a 
fait accompli. Such towns as Ged, La., 
Apple, Minn., and the North Dakota 
hamlets of Backoo, Svold, Fleece, 
Walhalla and Hoople all belong to this 
category of land won by the simple 
doctrine of “it’s mine, do you want to 
make anything of it?” 

Behind the master map is a story 
of unknown map-makers, government 
surveyors who crossed the deserts, 
slashed their way through the wilder- 
ness and braved death at the hands of 
hostile Indians. Of 1,800,000,000 acres 
of the public domain, all but 127,000,- 
000 in the United States and about 
three times that in Alaska have been 
surveyed and the township corners 
marked with rust-resisting iron posts. 

Uncle Sam’s official portrait, a mas- 
terpiece of hand-engraving, is seven 
feet long, five feet high and sells for 
two dollars at the Government Print- 
ing Office. To Congressmen, it’s free. 
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Brown Bomber vs. Two-Ton 


N THE evening of June 28 next, 
weather permitting, Yankee Sta- 
dium in New York City will be alive 
with excitement. Thousands of per- 
sons—including statesmen, screen 
stars, merchant princes and plain run- 
of-the-mill boobs—will be gathered 
there to witness a spectacle in the 
manly art of self-defense. 

The spectacle will be a contest for 
the heavyweight boxing championship 
of the world. Peering out from the 
dim reaches of the bleachers or look- 
ing up from $27 ringside seats, all eyes 
will be on two men in a brightly-lit 
square. In one corner, looking not 
unlike a sepia Adonis, will be a lithe, 
smooth-muscled Negro—champion Joe 
Louis, 6 feet 1% inch tall, weighing 
about 204 pounds. In another corner, 
looking not unlike a throw-back to 
Neanderthal man, will be a squat, 
hirsute Italo-American — challenger 
Tony Galento, 5 feet 9% inches tall, 
weighing about 230 pounds. 

To see these two in action, the states- 
men, the screen stars, the merchant 
princes and the plain run-of-the-mill 
boobs will pay a combined total of not 
less than $300,000, Three hundred thou- 
sand dollars is what they will spend 
to see Galento dragged out by the heels 
almost before the echo of the first 
gong dies. For, according to the 
philosophers of the sports pages, the 
Brown Bomber is going to pin back 
Two-Ton Tony’s ears in less time than 
it takes for most people to say “ouch!” 


HY people plan to spend $300,000 

to witness this, why they are 
willing to have their money go swiftly 
with the wind and Two-Ton Tony, is 
highly debatable. What is not debat- 
able, however, is that Joe Louis will 
win effortlessly. At least, that’s what 
all the sports columnists say. 


International 


Joe “Just Sorta Explodes” 


PRESENTING 





And the columnists seem _ right. 
Though knocked out once in his pro- 
fessional career (by Max Schmeling in 
1936), Joe Louis is generally regarded 
as one of the greatest fighters in ring 
history. His style is chiefly notable 
for an animal-like ability to use his 
magnificent muscles with trigger ef- 
fect. As one of the victims of his 
14-inch fists once said: “He just sorta 
explodes at you.” 

The perfection of the Brown Bomb- 
er’s ring style springs from a combina- 
tion of factors, not the least of which 
is that he has the build of a Greek 
god and the temperament of a wooden 
Indian. Born Joseph Louis Barrow 
near Lafayette, Alabama, the 25-year- 
old champion was the son of poor, 
cotton-picking parents. Shortly after 
his father’s death in a hospital for the 
insane, he went to Detroit, Mich. 
There Joe began boxing, and at 20 
won the national amateur light-heavy- 
weight championship. A month later 
he turned professional, quitting a $25- 
a-week laborer’s job at the Ford plant. 
Since then he has earned $1,400,000. 


OUIS, who is said to be as much 

white and Indian as Negro, has 
been called the most silent figure in all 
sports history. Accordingly, because 
he so seldom gives voice to his 
thoughts, the quality of his mind and 
personality has remained one of na- 
ture’s deeper mysteries. Joe is not 
what one would call a scholar. When 
he left school after the 7th grade, the 
comment on his final report card read: 
“This boy should be able to do some- 
thing with his hands.” 

Joe’s dead-pan expression and seem- 
ingly nerveless temperament once led 
a doctor to call him a “primordial or- 
ganism, a one-celled beastie.” Be that 
as it may, Joe’s immobile countenance 
has helped him with the public; never 
does his face give any sign that he 
enjoys battering his white opponents. 
This is one reason why he has escaped 
some of the racial prejudice that dog- 
ged Jack Johnson, the former Negro 
champion. Another reason is that he 
leads a quiet and sensible married life 
with a quiet, sensible and very good- 
looking wife. Joe’s only noticeable 
extravagances are a flashy wardrobe, 
a shiny auto and an inordinate appe- 
tite for fried chicken and ice cream. 

In many respects, 29-year-old Tony 
Galento is Joe’s exact opposite. Two- 
Ton has fought so often that some 20 
of his bouts don’t even appear in the 
record béoks. Officially, he is credit- 
ed with 69 victories, 22 defeats and five 
draws. Because many of his victims 
and several of his conquerors have 
been punch-drunk — stumble-bums, 
sports writers have called Tony’s 
record “the worst a challenger ever 
carried into a title bout.” 

Two-Ton Tony’s style is the product, 
in part, of bar-room brawls. Built 
somewhat like the World’s Fair Peri- 
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Tony: “I’ll Moider da Bum” 


sphere, he has practically no neck and 
seems almost as round as he is tall. 
Because he wades into battle wide 


- open, durability is his only defense. 


His best work in done in the clinches, 
where he is a past master at goug- 
ing, kicking, butting and similar re- 
finements in the art of mayhem. 

Personality is the thing that has 
given Tony a chance to fight for the 
heavyweight title. Two-Ton has per- 
sonality. Lots of it. Born Dominic 
Antonio Galento, son of Italian im- 
migrants, in Orange, N. J., he quit 
school after the 6th grade to work as 
an iceman. Turning professional 
fighter at 18, he has since been in 
hot water, off and on, with the boxing 
commissions of five states. All this 
has been effectively publicized by Joe 
Jacobs, his manager. 


OR years, Two-Ton has trained on 

beer. Owner of a bar in New 
Jersey, he is known far and wide as 
“The Beer Barrel That Walks Like a 
Man.” Manager Jacobs likes the pub- 
licity value of this, just as he likes the 
publicity value of Tony’s gargantuan 
appetite—an appetite, for example, 
that leads Tony to down at a single sit- 
ling two helpings of corned beef and 
cabbage, five hot dogs, five bags of pea- 
nuts, four bags of potato chips and 
eight glasses of beer. Tony likes the 
publicity, too; its pleases him to know 
that his small son has been called One- 
Ton Tony and that his war cry, “Ill 
moider da bum,” is rapidly becoming 
a household phrase in America. Best 
publicity of all, however, is such state- 
ments as that once made by a New 
York doctor who found Tony’s pulse 
and respiration unaffected after a 12- 
round bout: “This man isn’t normal. 
Physically, he’s pure animal.” 

By such things as this has Two-Ton’s 
reputation been built up throughout 
the nation. And it is because of such 
things as this that thousands of Amer- 
icans—boobs and non-boobs—will lay 
out $300,000 to see a “pure animal” 
match blows with a “one-celled 
beastie” for the greater honor and 
glory of the manly art of self-defense. 
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Fresh from an audience with their 
King and Queen, EMILIE, YVONNE, 
CECILE, MARIE and ANNETTE DI- 
ONNE last week celebrated the fifth 
anniversary of their birth by playing 
hostesses to their mother, father and 
seven brothers and sisters at a party 
in their Callendar, Ont., nursery. Of 
1,600 presents from ‘all parts of the 
world, the quints were especially de- 
lighted with a rabbit’s foot from Ala- 
meda, Calif. 

Pursuing his joshing campaign 
against British styles in men’s cloth- 
ing, Ambassador JOSEPH P. KEN- 
NEDY told a story in a speech at 
Bristol, England: A man complained 
to his tailor that his suit was too tight 
under the arms. “That’s the way we 
make coats in England,” said the 
tailor. “Coats!” cried the customer. 
he 


“I’m talking about the pants! 


* * * 


Entering the Maine woods in search 
of trout and salmon, ex-President 
HERBERT HOOVER explained his 
fondness for fishing: “I find fishermen 
are usually optimistic—and they are 
generally Republicans.” 

At the Rigg’s Sanitarium in Stock- 
bridge, Mass., doctors admitted as a 
patient Mrs. ETHEL du PONT ROOSE- 
VELT, wife of the President’s son, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR. “She 
is just overtired,” a physician ex- 
plained, “and needs a few days’ rest.” 


After long, painstaking investiga- 
tion, Dr. Robin Flower, manuscript 
expert of the British Museum, an- 
nounced his belief that three faded 
pages in his possession bore the hand- 
writing of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
If genuine, they would be the only 
Shakespeare manuscript extant. Dr. 
Flower hoped his pages would ex- 
plode the theory that the great drama- 
tist’s plays were written by Sir 


FRANCIS BACON, British philosopher 


and author of the same era. 


* * * 


Arrested in West Virginia and taken 


back to New York City for parole vio- 
lation, 18-year-old Rozel Lassek was 
deseribed as a McCOY “of the McCOY- 
HATFIELD feudists of West Virginia, 
whose fatal shootings from time to 
time flare up after periods of com- 
parative quietness.” Whether out of 
sympathy for the McCoys or dislike 
for the Hatfields, whose feuds have 
made American hill-billy history, the 
judge released the boy when lawyers 
promised to pay his fare back home. 


As 15,000 persons waited in Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, to 
hear him ‘play, IGNACE JAN PADE- 
REWSKI, world-famous pianist and 
once president of Poland, suffered 
what was officially called “a slight 
heart. attack.” .As the 78-year-old 
maestro was hurried home, the audi- 
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Paderewski: Many Filed Out in Tears 


ence filed out, many in tears. Next 
day the pianist was said to be “resting 
comfortably,” but the remainder of his 
American tour was canceled as he 
sailed for his home in Switzerland. 


. + . 


No one in the crowded King’s Cross 
station in London recognized a tall 
traveler, carrying an umbrella, who 
picked up first class tickets to Scot- 
land reserved for a “Mr. H. Ireland.” 
“Mr. H. Ireland” is the favorite alias 
of Prime Minister NEVILLE CHAM- 
BERLAIN. 








Woman’s Werld, 1 yr. 
Farm Journal, 1 yr. 
Good Stories, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $2.00—You SAVE $0.70 
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Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
The Country Home, 1 yr. 
Good Stories, 1 yr. 

PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $2.00—You SAVE $0.70 
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Woman's World, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $2.00—You SAVE $0.70 


CLUB NO. 12 
MeCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
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We don’t promise they'll suddenly start acting 
like “little angels,”” BUT—if your youngsters 
are peevish and upset due to constipation — give 
them FEEN-A-MINT, the delicious chewing 
gum way to relief. They get all FEEN-A-MINT’s 
famous benefits simply by chewing it — just like 
their favorite chewing gum. No wonder folks 
say: “FEEN-A-MINT seems just like magic!” 
Try it for your family! 


FEEN-A-MINT 32 


ED 


$1260 to $2100 


a Year! 


MEN — WOMEN. Common 
Education usually 
cient. Write immediately 
for free 32-page book, with 
list of many Gov't i- 
tions and particulars telling 
how to qualify for them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. M172, Rochester, M. ¥ 








AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an cupert Auto-Diese! 

Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you is 

reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 
DIESEL 


write: NASHVILLE AUTO- SCHOOL. Dept. 57 Nashville, Tenn. 





MONEY SAVED IS MONEY MADE, and you 
can save as 
would ordinarily pay by ordering your 
magazines through PATHFINDER. Look over 
the special low priced clubs below and send 
us your order today. 
attention. 


BIGGEST VALUES—LOWEST PRICES 


$1.30 


much as one-half what you 


We will give it special 
Prices good for 30 days ONLY. 


CLUB NO. 20 
Better Homes & Gardens, 1 yr. 
MeCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $3.50—You SAVE $1.75 


CLUB NO. 21 
Motion Picture Magazine, 1 yr. 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Woman's World, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


$1 15 
Value $3.50—You SAVE $1.75 
CLUB NO, 51 
Motion Picture Magazine, 1 yr. 
Modern Ro > ° 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. ? 00 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. a 


Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 
CLUB NO. 59 


| Screenland, 1 


yr. 

McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 

Household Magazine, | yr. 

The Country Home, | yr. 

Good Stories, 1 yr. 

PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 


PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
$2.00 


— — MAIL THIS COUPON IMMEDIATELY — — 


McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
Better Homes & Gardens, 1 $1 60 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues . 


Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 





PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
Enclosed is $ for the magazines in Club 


Send to 
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MOVIE WORLD 
Fight Films, Barbour Bill 


In 1912, while Negro Jack Johnson 
was trouncing all white challengers 
for the world’s heavyweight boxing 
crown, there was racial trouble in 
America, and the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States deemed it wise to pass a law, 

One object of the law was to pre- 
vent color-line disturbances by pro- 
hibiting the interstate shipment of 
prize-fight films. Still in effect after 
27 years, the law means that if a pro- 
fessional boxing match takes place in 
New York, or California, or Illinois, 
or any other state, movies of the match 
can be shown only in the state where 
the fight occurs—nowhere else. 

To U. S. Senator W. Warren Bar- 
bour, a New Jersey Republican and 
former amateur boxer of note, this ban 
has long seemed silly, and last week 
he was advocating a bill to end it. 
Before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee, he 
had asked that fight films be legalized 
nationally for such reasons as these: 
(1) despite the present law, many such 
movies are being “bootlegged” across 
state lines; (2) racial prejudice in the 
boxing world no longer exists; (3) the 
public is being deprived of legitimate 
entertainment. 

Standing shoulder to shoulder with 
the Senator was Jack Dempsey. Ap- 
pearing before the subcommittee as 
the star witness, the former world’s 
heavyweight champion pleaded for 
the Barbour bill by saying, in effect, 
that the present law did not seem sen- 
sible. Boxing, he said, now is legal- 
ized in most of the 48 states, and “I 
can’t see why it becomes a crime to 
transport fight films.” 

Another who called for repeal of the 
1912 law was Neville Miller, president 
of the National Association of Broad- 
casters, who pointed out that radio 
was allowed to describe all fights and 
that television would soon be avail- 
able to show them. To Senator Bar- 
bour, this and similar testimony seem- 
ed conclusive: he hazarded the guess 
that his bill would pass, 

—_—_—_—-_> oe 


You'll Be Seeing 


Goodbye, Mr. Chips (M-G-M): The 
simple annals of an English school- 
master are here set forth with superb 
force. Adhering with admirable fidel- 
ity to the novelette by James Hilton, 











“Goodbye, Mr. Chips” unreels as a 


quiet, gentle and highly effective study 
of 60 years in a man’s life at one of 
England’s famous public schools. The 
man (Robert Donat) dominates the 
picture, but woven around him is as 
tender and absorbing a story as movie- 
makers have produced in many a sea- 
son. The story is the story of Mr. 
Chips and an institution, of how a 
short-lived marriage changed him, and 
of how he mellowed as generations of 
schoolboys passed under his tutelage. 
In the title role Donat performs al- 





Donaf’s Performance Is Almost Flawless 


most flawlessly, supported by an ex- 
cellent British cast, including Greer 
Garson, a promising newcomer, 

The Kid from Kokomo (Warner 
Brothers): The “kid” from Kokomo 
is a terribly dumb farm boy who 
knows how to fight. To keep him in 
the ring, his manager hires a gin- 
drinking kleptomaniac to make be- 
lieve she is the boy’s long-lost mother. 
There follow numerous complications 
and some prize-ring scenes, but every- 
thing adds up to the fact that a lot of 
rather talented people are wasted on 
a lot of not-too-funny nonsense. The 
talent includes Wayne Morris, Pat 
O’Brien and May Robson. 


The Gorilla (20th Century - Fox): 
For the third time since 1927, “The 
Gorilla” comes to the screen. As a 
mystery farce it should please those 
whose spines are easily chilled and 
whose sense of humor is not demand- 
ing. The three Ritz brothers are in it, 
as comic detectives. They are not at 
their best, however, and their best is 
seldom good. Neither is the picture. 


Blind Alley (Columbia): A_better- 
than-average crime melodrama, “Blind 
Alley” tells of a murderous gangster 
whose mind is pried open by a psycho- 
analyst. A ruthless thug (Chester 
Morris) invades the home of a Freud- 
ian professor (Ralph Bellamy) and is 
there made to see himself as he really 
is—a mental misfit, a psychopath 
whose outward swagger serves only 
to hide inward lack of strength. A 
suspenseful and entertaining film, 

Unmarried (Paramount): For the 
first time in his screen career, Buck 
Jones plays a non-cowboy role. As a 
down-and-out prizefighter, he ro- 
mances with Helen Twelvetrees, a 
down-and-out night club hostess. To- 
gether, they take care of an orphan 
boy, guiding him onward and upward 
to a better world than they knew in 
the old days. After a while, Buck 
and Helen get married, and everybody 
is happy except possibly those who 
would have rather seen Buck ride a 
horse. 
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ON THE AIR 
FCC Ruling: Censorship? 


As regulator of the U. S. radio 
broadcasting industry, the Federal 
Communications Commission is ex- 
pressly denied the right to censor ra- 
dio programs. Yet the FCC exercises 
indirect control by having the power 
to withhold license renewals from 
those stations whose broadcasts are 
not “in the public interest.” 

Though no broadcasting license has 
ever been withheld permanently for 
program wrong-doing, many believe 
that in the withholding power rest the 
seeds of true censorship. Last week, 
because a new FCC ruling involved 
this point, some saw the seeds begin 
to sprout. 

The new ruling ordered that all 
U. S. radio stations engaged in foreign 
broadcasting “shall render only an in- 
ternational service which will reflect 
the culture of this country and which 
will promote international good will.” 
Violations of the ruling will be fol- 
lowed by refusal to renew a license. 
Thus, for the first time, commercial 
broadcasting was restricted for rea- 
sons other than violating such laws as 
those protecting decency or public 
morals. 

In the ruling, some saw serious im- 
plications. Said the New York Times: 
“If our international broadcast pro- 
grams are to be censored so that they 
shall not offend this or that foreign 
government, it is only a step to the 
argument that they shall not offend 
our own government.” Argued the 
New York Herald Tribune: “If this 
order be taken literally, it can be con- 
strued as authorizing strict govern- 
ment supervision—-which means cen- 
sorship—over any local station whose 
programs may be heard outside the 
United States .. . Descent to totalita- 


rianism has begun.” 
—————».-—___—_ 


Airwaves Briefs 


g Rural dwellers use their radios 
much more heavily in the daytime 
than city dwellers, according to a re- 
port issued by the Cooperative Analy- 
sis of Broadcasting, an organization 
that makes surveys of radio listening 
habits. Out of 67 daytime network 
programs, it was learned, only 11, were 
more popular in city than in country 
areas. 


@ In Geneva, Switzerland, the In- 
ternational Broadcasting Union re- 
ported that there are now 35,130,000 
radio receiving sets in Europe, com- 
pared to about 33,000,000 in the United 
States. Greatest gain was in Germany, 
where 2,415,656 homes have been 
equipped with receivers since 1937, 
making a total of approximately 11,- 
500,000. 


q Thirteen movie theaters in Lon- 
don, Eng., have been equipped with 
the world’s largest television screens 
—20 by 15 feet. Previous installations 
were 15 by 12 feet. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Council Meeting 


One of the few remaining fronts on 
which the “battle of the sexes” rages 
unabated is the question of the work- 
ing wife. On this topic—should a 
married woman work if her husband 
is capable of supporting her?—amili- 
tant feminists are still at odds with 
many men, Last week the National 
Council of Women, composed of 20 
feminine organizations, reviewed the 
status of its efforts in behalf of work- 
ing wives at its 25th biennial meet- 
ing in New York City. 

After hearing that bills have already 
been introduced in the legislatures of 
19 states prohibiting married women 
from holding public jobs under cer- 
tain conditions, the Council adopted 
a resolution affirming its belief in the 


young girls who would like to fly, dele- 
gates to the Association’s convention 
went on record to this effect: 

1) The many women who are now 
taking lessons in aviation should re- 
member that flying for the female sex 
is mainly a sports proposition. 

2) Commercial flying is almost ex- 
clusively a man’s job, like running a 
bus, a locomotive or a trolley car. 

3) At best, women can expect to 
make money in aviation only in times 
of national emergency, when they 
could pilot ambulance planes, fly the 
mail and handle the transport of pas- 
sengers and equipment. 

As president of the W. N. A. A., Mrs. 
Moss Patterson of Oklahoma City made 
it clear, however, that such facts as 
these should not discourage young 
women, For personal pleasure, she 











a 
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Eager Young Women Now Learning Aviation Cannot Expect to Earn Money in the Sky 


“right of women to work as human 
beings.” 

Other resolutions adopted by the 
Council advocated that $4,000,000 of 
Federal funds be spent on kindergart- 
en work; praised the New York 
World’s Fair for banning indecent 
shows; and recommended that great 
women be honored on their birthdays. 


Not for Money 


In the United States, there are 500 
women who are licensed air pilots, 
but very few of them earn money 
in the sky. 

This statement was taken for grant- 
ed last week at a convention in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, of the Women’s Na- 
tional Aeronautics Association. The 
Association, made up of 400 members 
from 26 states, almost unanimously 
agreed that there is no financial future 
for aviatresses in America, even 
though most of them can pilot planes 
as well as men can. 

Indirectly offering advice to eager 





predicted, and not for money, more 
and more women will become fliers 
and the day will be reached when they 
will hop into “flivver planes and run 
into the next town or state, just as they 
do now in their automobiles.” 


Distaff Notes 


q At Clearwater Beach, Florida, a 
corps has been formed to counsel 
bathers against letting the sun redden 
them too much. Because people usual- 
ly resent unsolicited advice, even when 
the advice is sound, the anti-sunburn 
corps is made up of comely young 
women. The theory behind the corps 
is that gentlemen will be pleased to 
heed warnings coming from such a 
source. 





@ The only woman police chief in 
New England has just taken office. 
She is 33-year-old Mrs. Wilbur Clark, 
elected to preserve law and order at 
Warren, N. H., a community of 600 
souls. Mrs. Clark, who will be chief 
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The Truth About 
CORNS 


WHAT CAUSES THEM— 
HOW TO GET RID OF THEM 








CoORNS are caused by pressure and friction. 
They form a hard plug of dead cells(A) whose 
base presses on sensitive nerves (B). 

It’s easy to remove corns. Just put a scientific 
Blue-Jay pad (C) neatly over the corn. It relieves 
pain by removing pressure. Special Blue-Jay medi- 
cated formula Pp acts on the corn—gently loosens 
it so it can be lifted right out. Then simply avoid 
the pressure and friction which cause corns, and 


you can be free from them for good! : 
—— 


Get your Blue-Jay Corn Plasters to- 

day—only 25¢ for a package of 6. 

BAYVERE CORN 
BLACK = PLASTERS 
eee 


The Better Way to 
Correct Constipation 


One way to treat constipation is 
to endure it first and cure it 
afterward. The other way is to 
avoid having it by getting at its 
cause. So why not save yourself 
those dull headachy days, plus 
the inevitable trips to the medi- 
cine chest, if you can do it by a 
simple common-sense “ounce of 
prevention”’? 


If your trouble, like that of 
millions, is due to lack of “bulk” 
in the diet, “the better way” is to 
eat Kellogg’s All-Bran. This 


crunchy, toasted, ready-to-eat 
cereal has just the “bulk” you 
need. If you eat it every day—and 
drink plenty of water—you can 
not only get regular but keep 
regular, day after day and month 
after month! Tear out this ad- 
vertisement and send to Kellogg 
Company, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, for two free individual 
packages of All-Bran. P-8 





NATIONAL MOWER CO. 












830 Cromwell St.Paul.Minn 


Sickle mower, power driven, 
rubber tired, pulls self, cuts 
high grass, hay, weeds, o 
level of rough. Moderate 


price. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


$1000 LIFE POLICY 


ISSUED FOR 
30 DAYS 


FREE 


EXAMINATION 








Covers entire family, ages 1 to 75 
years, for low cost of one. No med- 
leal exam. Reliable Co. ander super- 
vision of State Insur. Dept. Write 
now. Be protected. Send no money. 


FEDERAL LIFE & BENEFIT ASS’N. 
Citizens Bank bidg., Wiimington, Del. 


Big Tombstone 


Genuine Marble ends jranite Memoriais of as 
beauty . Letterin . Overall size, bh 

ip., width 20 in., thk. 8 in. Foots e 
Freight . Satisfaction guaranteed. cat. 
alos. Memoria! Co, Opt. 8-20. Atiants. Ga. 
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for a year, is the mother of four 


children. 


q A year ago, a $500,000 prize was 
split among four Canadian mothers, 
each of whom had had nine children 
in 10 years. A check-up the other day 
revealed that all four were using the 
money wisely. The prize was left by 
eccentric Charles Vance Millar of 
Toronto. Before his death in 1926, he 
set the fund aside with instructions 
that it go to the Toronto woman bear- 
ing the most children inthe 10 years 
after his passing. The tied winners: 
Mrs. Alice Timleck, Mrs, Kathleen 
Nagle, Mrs. Isabel MacLean and Mrs. 
Annie Smith, 


NEEDLE DESIGNS 
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FUN WITH A CROCHET HOOK AND NEEDLE 

6363—It'’s lovely to have some hand crocheti to 
decorate your home. And a delightful lace cloth 
fashioned of string will adorn and set off a table. 
Pashion favors the illustrated cloth for a bride-to-be 
as well as for the seasoned housekeeper. Full details 
included with number. 

1985—Deer “‘come into their own’’ as they pose for 
this charming woodland scene. The graceful doe and 
her fawn are done in soft colors—mainly in simple 
stitchery. As a wall hanging, this picture would add 
a welcome bit of color to any room. Full details in- 
cluded with number. 








Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C, 
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CANADA— 


(Continued from page 4) 


as Portugal’s, its northern tip reaches 
for the North Pole. In all the world 
ohly Russia and China were created 
on such a stupendous scale. 

Even the industries in this pre- 
dominantly agricultural land are huge. 
and wholesale. They deal, not with 
goods intended for the small con- 
sumer—the housewife, the shopkeeper 
—but with tons of ore, mountains of 
wood pulp and rivers of wheat. 
Scenically, it is one of the most breath- 
taking countries on earth, 

The French, who came singly, were 
ousted by the English, who came or- 
ganized in the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in 1670. Finally in 1759 General Wolfe 
defeated Montcalm at Quebec and four 
years later the whole of New France, 
except two fishing islands off New- 
foundland, was ceded to Great Britain. 

Frenchmen are still in Canada. They 
make up 28 per cent of her 10,000,000 
population, and history shows few ex- 


PATHFINDER 


past 73 years court rulings have mac 
that one power tremendously in 
portant. For example: it was i: 
voked in 1935 by conservative Prin 
Minister W. L. Mackenzie King, whos 
office placés him at the head of th 
whole Canadian government, to thro 
out most of the minimum-wage an 
social-security program enacted by h 
predecessor, R. B. Bennett. 

Chief champions of province right 
against a centralized rule are fat Quc 
bec and Ontario, which contain two 
thirds of Canada’s population and vir 
tually all her wealthy men. The 
“Duplessis-Hepburn Axis” is a taci! 
understanding between Quebec’s dic 
tatorial Premier Maurice Duplessis an: 
Ontario’s raucous Mitchel] Hepburn 
allied against the impoverished prairic 
provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. 

While Quebec and Ontario hav: 
varied agriculture and industries and 
great mineral wealth, the whole econ 
omy of western Canada is geared to 
one crop: wheat. In event of depres 
sion or drought or a surplus on thi 
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Scenically, It Is One of the Most Breath-Taking Countries on Earth 


amples of a conquered national group 
holding with such tenacity to its lan- 
guage and traditions. Though Canada’s 
French faction has loyally welcomed 
King George and Queen Elizabeth, it 
habitually opposes the Dominion gov- 
ernment and pulls away from the Em- 
pire. Periodically Quebec threatens 
secession, 

If “Frenchman vs. Briton” is Cana- 
da’s chief racial problem, “Province 
vs. Dominion” is her governmental 
dilemma. There are nine Canadian 
provinces, or states. When the coun- 
try became a confederation in 1867, 
Canada was much influenced by the 
U. S. Civil War. She sought to avoid 
what she regarded as the American 
mistake of allowing the states too 
much power. Instead of following the 
U. S. model and giving all but a few 
specified powers to the states, the Ca- 
nadian Constitution assigned nearly 
all sovereignty to the central govern- 
ment, 

One of the few powers denied the 
Dominion, however, was control of 
“civil and property rights.” In the 


world wheat market, the prairies go 
bankrupt. Between 1919-and 1935 Al- 
berta’s public debt snowballed from 
$34,000,000 to $150,000,000. In 1935 a 
social messiah, William F. Aberhart, 
was elected province premier on the 
strength of his promise to establish 
Social Credit and pay every adult citi- 
zen $25 a month, 

Though Aberhart is still in office, 
Social Credit has not yet come to 
Alberta. Nevertheless, the movement 
has done more than any other single 
force to bring Canada to grips with its 
great economic problems: enormous 
concentration of wealth in the hands 
of about 100 corporations; usurious 
rates of interest on the prairie farmer’s 
mortgage; and a public debt of $638 
per capita (as compared with $430 in 
the United States). 

Such are Canada’s internal quanda- 
ries. Her big foreign problem is her 
relation to the British Empire. 

Although she has the advantage of 
special tariff rates within the Empire, 
Canada takes 58 per cent of her im- 
ports from the United States as com- 
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pared with 18 per cent from Britain, 
and sends 41 per cent of her exports 
south, as compared with 38 per cent 
to Britain. U.S. capital invested in 
Canada amounts to $4,000,000,000; 
British capital to three-fourths that. 


Pulled by two magnets, Canada has 
been drifting toward independence in 
diplomacy as well as in trade. At an 
imperial conference in 1926 she estab- 
lished her position as an “autonomous 
community within the British Em- 
pire,” sovereign in foreign policy, free 
to decide whether or not she would go 
to war for Britain, and united to Eng- 
land only by “a common allegiance to 
the Crown.” 

The King’s visit is patently a device 
to whip up Canada’s enthusiasm for 
the Empire; for Britain could ill af- 
ford to cut Canada’s apron strings. 
The Dominion is the world’s number 
one producer of nickel, asbestos, co- 
balt and newsprint, the first wheat- 





Boundary Swaths Are Cut Into Forests .. . 


exporting country, and among the six 
foremost producers of gold, silver, 
lead, zinc and radium. Resources have 
scarcely been scratched. Locked in 
the uninhabitable frozen wastes of the 
north is a hoard of mineral wealth. 

In view of these riches, it may be 
wondered why Canada is still an un- 
developed frontier country. Certainly 
it is not a poor or backward country. 
Per capita, Canada’s automobile own- 
ership is third highest in the world, 
her consumption of electricity second. 
Canadians have a telephone to every 
nine people, an average 60 ~ cent 
higher than Britain’s. And yet, after 
a history of colonization 400 years old, 

Canada remains relatively empty and 
primitive, without even a good east- 
west highway. 

One reason is climate; for ice, Cana- 
da’s creator, still holds her in a spell. 
Inland Montreal is the seventh largest 
seaport in the world—but in winter its 
exit to the world, the mouth of the 

Lawrence, chokes with ice. The 
Mackenzie River is half again as long 


ARWVALUNIEEEE Town 





as‘ the Danube—but it drains north 
into the Arctic Sea. This lack of good 
ice-free harbors, especially on the At- 
lantic coast, has hampered commerce. 

The United States is another reason 
why Canada is sparsely populated. 
From 1850 to 1930, for every immi- 
grant who came to Canada, an emi- 
grant crossed the border to the United 
States. 

Perhaps this interflow of population 
is responsible for North American 
good feeling. Canadians and Ameri- 
cans know each other. They read the 
same magazines, listen to the same 
broadcasts and use the same slang. At 
Niagara Falls, the most traveled point 
on the boundary, July First (Canadian 
Independence Day) and July Fourth 
are celebrated indiscriminately. 

Ever since President Roosevelt an- 
nounced last summer that the United 
States would fight to repel any inva- 
sion of Canada, there have been ru- 





Boundary Commission Photo 


and the Line Has 8,060 Markers 


mors that the Dominion would join 
the Pan American Union. Even if such 
rumors have no basis in fact, Canada’s 
sympathies are understood. Because 
they live side by side without suspi- 
cion along 5,526 miles of an unfortified 
frontier, Canada and the United States 
afford the world’s most impressive ex- 
ample of a collective security that 
works. This is the true significance 
of the events in Niagara Falls this 
week, when two good neighbors put 
their heads together for a chat over 
the picket fence. 
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WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.”” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything elec else. © 1900. C.P. Wee C.P. ING. 


in Few Minutes 


NEURITIS: 


To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 

matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the fine formula, used by thousands. 
No opiates. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
cruel pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
your money back. Don't suffer. Ask your druggist 
today for trustworthy NURITO on this is guarantee. 


Relieve Pain 






me 


IS DAYS TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age-and ad- 
dress, and by return mail receive a set of 14 TRIAL 
GLASSES to select from to fit your eyes at home. 
NOTHING more TO PAY until you can see 


ye = 4 far and near thru trial glasses. 

 BOUBL are fitted with High Grade Single 
OUBLE VISION toric KRYPTOK 
aoe kien ground into one solid piece of glass. 
Styles $3.90 and up; others as low as 
$1.95. We also repair broken frames, duplicate 

broken lenses and repolish scratched lenses at Low 
Cost. Dr. BAKER, 0.D., with 30 years’ experience 
Guarantees PERFECT FIT or NO COST 
Ciecular with latest styles and lowest prices FREE 


MODERN SPECTACLE CO. 
3125 Pensacota Ave., Dept. 96-N Chicago, ti}, 


~ JUST A MOMENT, PLEASE! 


is the title of a little booklet” of Common Sense, 
Inspiration, and Encouragement; giving you an 
Uplifting Incentive to Correct Living. 

You can read it in an hour, and then you will 
want to read it again and again. You will want your 
friends to read it too. 

To get a copy send 25 cents to the author. Please 
print or type your name and address. 5 copies $1.00. 
Fred A. Fred A. Dibble, 1 16 East 41 East 41 Street, New York, New w York, 


3B 3=8 Memorial Stones $9 Up Up 
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_ Genuine Marble and Granite. Preight paid. 
és Lettered. Guaranteed. Erected if desired. 


we Free Catalog and samples. Write now. 


U.S. Marble & Granite Co., A-66, Oneco, Fla.” 





Earn Cash at Home! 


We mit M_.$1,174 for ex ional ‘cellar 
SNOW_K NG mashrooms | Bis free tone 
y telleif cman! oy shed, barn suitable. We furnish 
2, materials, buy all crops. Write today. Het. 1908, 
United Co.3848 Lincoin Av. Dept.390.Chicago 


ARTHRITIS—Joint Pains 


“DUE TO CALCIUM DEPOSITS” 


Doctors report Pyodin breaks down calcium and stops 
ain. Write now for FREE BOOKLET ‘‘An Amezing 
iscovery.’’ NELGUR PHARMACAL CO., ine., 

N. B. C. Bidg., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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PASTIME and SMILES 


Dizzy Game 

Properly named, this game will help 
liven up some of the drowsiest parties. 
Only equipment needed for it is a 
cane, umbrella handle or an ordinary 
stick about the length of a cane. 

In turn, each player leans over until 
his forehead rests on the cane. In 
this position, and while holding the 
cane firmly on the floor, the player 
must walk quickly around the stick 
four or five times. 

Immediately after the fourth or fifth 
round, the game director tells the play- 
er to walk straight to a chair, a door 
or some other object in the room. 
The rest of the players get their fun 
watching these dizzy walks. Really, 
it’s worth trying sometime. 

a ee 


Line Illusion 


Look at the accompanying group of 
lines. See if you can detect the optical 
illusion intended. What about the four 
heavy black vertical lines? Are they 
all straight? Your 
eyes tell you that 
they are not; that 
they bulge out- 
ward in the cen- 
ter. However, ar- 
rangements of 
lines are some- 
times deceiving to 
the eye, fooling the 
sharpest. A ruler or straight-edged 
piece of paper will show that the 
four heavy vertical lines are actually 
straight. 


Card Puzzle 


A magic square is a square contain- 
ing a number of integers so arranged 
that the sum of each row, column and 
diagonal is always the same. This 
week’s puzzle is to make a magic 
square with ordinary playing cards. 

Take the aces, kings, queens and 
jacks and arrange them in a square so 
that no row, vertically, horizontally 
or diagonally, contains more than one 
card of a suit or more than one card 
of each value. That is, there cannot 
be two aces in any row, or two dia- 
monds or two spades in any row. 

Since there are exactly 72 funda- 
mental solutions to the puzzle, no solu- 
tion will be published. However, if 
any one is not puzzled enough at work- 
ing out one or two of them, they can 
try to get all 72. 


Number Trick 


In this trick the performer requests 
someone to think of a number, but 
cautions him to keep it to himself. 
Then he has him double it. When this 
is done, he asks the volunteer to add, 
“say 10, then take away half the total. 
When that has been done, he tells 
the volunteer to take away the nua- 


ber he thought of at first. Then, 
quick as a flash, the performer tells 
him what the remainder is—in this 
case five. 

The secret is that regardless of what 
number the volunteer thought of, his 
final remainder will always be just 
half the number the performer tells 
him to add. For example, suppose the 
volunteer thinks of 25. Doubling it 
makes 50; adding 10 makes 60; sub- 
tracting half leaves 30; taking away 
the number thought of, 25, leaves five, 
which is just half the number the per- 


former had the volunteer add. 


Brain Teaser 


A farmer, who keeps pigs and poul- 
try only, was asked how many of each 
he had. Proudly he boasted that he 
had on his place exactly 200 heads and 
464 legs. The question is: How many 
pigs and “birds” did he have? An- 
swer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—A traveled 
two miles, B 16 and C nine. 

SS 


Smiles 
Little Zoo Visitor—Mister, are those 
all good gnus? 
Keeper—Well, sonny, 
good gnus. 


no gnus is 


Overstay—Goodness, is that clock 
right? 

Sally—Oh, no. That’s the one we al- 
ways call “The Visitor.” 

Overstay—“The Visitor”? 
curious name to give a clock. 

Sally (subtly)—We call it that be- 
cause we can never make it go. 


What a 


Mrs. Dimwitt—I can’t find a single 
pin. Where do they all go to, anyway? 
Dimwitt (tauntingly)—It’s hard to 
tell, because they’re pointed in one di- 
rection and they’re headed in another. 


Bjones—So you don’t like your neigh- 
bors? 

Skjold—No; and that goes for all neigh- 
bors. 

Bjones—W hy? 

Skjold—Because neighbors are people 
who notice everything that goes on at your 
house, except when their pets are ruining 
your lawn. 


Suitor —I suppose you are aware that 
Pre been making advances to your daugh- 
ter} 

Daddy—Put it there, son. 
what about her poor old dad? 


And non 


Dzudi—Ever pick a quarrel with 
your wife? 

Dinocan—No, I leave it to her. 
picks much better ones. 

English Exam, Question—Give three 
collective nouns. 

Student Flatt’s Answer—Flypaper, 
wastebasket and vacuum cleaner. 

Mrs. Oldwedd (cooingly)—Darling, 
how could you live without me? 

Oldwedd—Cheapetx. 


She 


Mother—Jackie, your father tells me 
you called him an old idiot. Did you? 

Jackie—Yes, mummy. 

Mother—Well, dear, I’m glad you’re 
truthful, anyway. 


Have you heard Frank’s 
story of how he fought off three rob- 
bers single-handed? 

Jim—Yes, I told it to him. 


Clarence 


Hazel—If you really loved me all 
the time, why didn’t you let me know 
somehow? 

Horace—I-I couldn’t find a telegram 
with the right words in it. 


Math Prof—Give me an example of 
an imaginary spheroid. 
Soph—A rooster’s egg. 


Mrs. Crabshaw — You’re becoming 
absolutely unbearable. It will soon 
be impossible to live with you. 

Crabshaw (hopefully)—How soon? 

Tyto—Yes, I came face to face with 
a lion once. To make matters worse, 
I was alone and weaponless ... 

Bjones—Goodness! What did you 
do? 

Tyto—What could I do? First I 
tried looking straight into his eye- 
balls, but he kept crawling up on me. 
Then I thought of plunging my arm 
down his throat, grabbing him by the 
tail and burning him inside out, but I 
decided it would be too dangerous. 
Yet, he kept creeping up on me; I had 
to think fast... 

Bjones-—How did you get away? 

Tyto—1 just left him and passed on 
to the other cages. 
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to . sell or 1? De want 





Have 

agent help? + me Dh 

— Tell your story to these interested 
readers in the fewest sossibie words. a 


Cranach initial pad proae fv fguree, an get Aa ene? 
part of same and etreas, will counted as words. 
ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 








AGENTS WANTED 





___ seen natn ~ 
MAN AND WIFE—to run local Coffee Agency. Earn- 

ings up to $175 a month. New Ford Sedan given 
you aS bonus. I send complete outfit. You don’t risk 
a@ penny. Details free. Mills, 6033 Monmouth, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





BOOKS 


BOOK-ISRABL. Yesterday and To-morrow. Prophe- 
cies of future of Jews. 10 cents. Mrs. W. H. Merrill, 
Bradenton, Fla. 





_____CINSTRUCTION x 
“UNCLE SAM” JOBS. $105-$175. Prepare immedi- 
ately. Particulars—list positions—free. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. M13, Rochester, N.Y. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
INVENTORS—Write for new Free book, ‘“‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor,’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention”’ form 
No charge for preliminary information. Clarence A. 
O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent A 
torneys, 698-G Adams building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. Reasoneble terms. Book and advice free. 
Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
345, Washington, D. C. = 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 
mers 1. .. .. teers 
THE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25¢ coin. 
Reprints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. [ Sa FN ae a E nad 
GENUINE ULTRAFINE GRAIN DEVELOPMENT your 
film, eight beautiful Graphic-Art panel prints and 
2 Graphic-Art enlargements 25c. Reprints 3c. Fast 
Service. Graphic-Art Studios, Box 660-4, Jackson, 
i” eet ee let er ce ae oe 
AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural 
Colors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, 
only 25c. Reprints, 3c.. Amazingly beautiful. Nat- 
ural Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin.  —s_. 
ROLL DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Enlargements  25c. Very 
quick service. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. sep a 
PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
prints each roll 25c. Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 prints, painted enlargement— 
25c. Reprints, 3c. st service. Janesville Film, 
A-51,, Janesville, Wisconsin. ee. Aa Ee NaN 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 = each negative 25c. En- 
largement coupon. illard Studios, Box 3535-T, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Egon a a 
16 PRINTS with roll 25c. 16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 
Ogden, Utah. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. _ rs iit alee 
ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS WANTED for publication, 
radio. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 36E, 
Portland. Ore. 












































SONGWRITERS 
SONGWRITERS WANTED. Write for Free Book, 
Guaranteed Plan. Song Bureau, Dept. 17, Salem, 
Indiana. 





WATCHES FOR SALE 


REBUILT ELGIN WATCHES $2.90 up. Also watch 
material. Lon Harmond, Sugar Grove, N. Carolina. 


STOP 


shopping around for a 
clab that suits you. Get 
your pencil now and 


MAKE UP YOUR 
OWN CLUB 








Any 4 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—American Fruit Grower —_—— ye aot 
—Ameri —Home eedlec 
Journal — —Household zine 


—Leghorn Worl 


—Brosder’s Gasette —Mother’s Home Life 


—Capper’s Farmer 


—Cloverleaf American ae Live Stock 
Review en nae 
—Country Home —Peoultry sees Be 
—Everybody’s Poultry Rhod 
Magazine 7 Island Red 
—Farm Journal ournal 
—Good Stories —ee 
Some Cote X PATHFINDER 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


Magazines MUST all go to one address. No change or 
substitution permitted. Check nes wanted and 
send this advertisement with remi to 

PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. %. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Kitchen Condiments 


Housewives and cooks use a wide 
variety of condiments daily. Though 
not classed as foods, these seasonings 
are important adjuncts to foods be- 
cause they add flavor and stimulate 
the appetite. Sources of the most com- 
mon condiments are as follows: 

SALT, a white crystalline compound 
known chemically as sodium chloride, 
is obtained commercially from de- 
posits in the earth and from evapora- 
tion of natural brines, such as sea 
water. Because it is necessary to life, 
salt is sometimes called a food. 

BLACK PEPPER comes from the 
berries of the Piper nigrum plant 
grown in the West Indies, Sumatra 
and other eastern countries. When 
dried the berries become peppercorns, 
which are ground into black pepper. 
WHITE PEPPER is made from the 
inner part of the same berry. 

CAYENNE PEPPER is made by 
grinding to powder fineness the dried 
pods of the Capsicum frutescens 
grown in Africa and Zanzibar. 

GINGER is the pulverized dried roots 
of Zingiber officinale grown in Ja- 
maica, China and India. 

CINNAMON is obtained by grinding 
the inner bark of the Cinnamomum 
zeylanicum plant, grown principally 
in Ceylon. 

CLOVE consists of the ground flower 
buds of Eugenia aromatic trees grown 
in Zanzibar and the West Indies. 

NUTMEG may be either the whole 
or grated kernel of the Myristica 
fragrans, grown in the East and West 
Indies and Brazil. 

MACE is made from the outer fibrous 
covering of the nutmeg seed. 

MUSTARD is simply the ground seed 
of the Brassica, grown extensively in 
Europe and America, 

HORSERADISH is made by grinding 
the roots of the Armoracia rusticana 
plant, native to Europe and extensive- 
ly grown in America. 

VINEGAR is derived from apple 
cider and malt through acetic fermen- 
tation. 


Week’s Hints 


@ In spreading sandwiches the but- 
ter should be soft enough to spread 
without breaking up the bread. 








@ Mayonnaise can be given a deco- 
rative pink color by the addition of 
tomato catsup or cooked tomatoes. 


g Stirring air into hot food during 
cooking or sieving increases vitamin 
destruction by oxidation. 


@ If thick soups are preferred, 
blend butter and flour as for cream 
sauce and add to the soup stock in 
desired proportions. 


q Fruit beverages and beef tea, 
though not especially nourishing, are 
useful stimulants of jaded appetites. 





Vir wenuvia 
Pr eSShge 


Jo MEN 


Don’t delay another day! 


Send for this new FREE illus- 

trated booklet explaining in 

detail latest facts and treat- 

ment for ‘“Men Past 40°’. 

FES vee crate 
y no igati 

Do it today! 


Address 
Cite 





SUSPECT CAUSE 
OF BACKACHES 


This Old Treatment Often 
Brings Happy Relief 


Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
once they discover that the real cause of their trouble 
may be tired kidneys. 

he kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking the 
excess acids waste out of the blood. Most people 
pass about 3 pints a day or about 3 pounds of waste. 

Frequent or scanty passages with smarting and 
burning shows there may be something wrong with 
your kidneys or bladder. é 

An excess of acids or poisons in your blood, when 
due to functional kidney disorders, may be the cause 
of nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss 


of pep energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffi- 
ness under the eyes, b hes and dizziness. : 
Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 


used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidne 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from your blood. 
Get Doan’s Pills. 


SKIN TROUBLE 


FREE TR If you have a skin trouble that 


(1) itehes or burns, (2) oozes or 
scales, (3) fete better then worse, 

let us send you a FREE 

found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. C 


of the one thing 
who has specialized om Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he bas found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your “first 
real night’s rest.” Write today, a poste] will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., $41 Park Square, 
Sedalia. Mo. 








LITTLE KNOWN FACTS ABOUT 


ARTHRITIS 
RHEUMATISM 


Read a treatise that is informing thousands! 
Apostcard brings you a FREE copy latest 1939 
edition of “Arthritis and Rheumatism’’—sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today, H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph.D.,209-M St., Hallowell, Maine. 


LL BLADDER 


IRRITATIONS and DISTRESS 
Write for free folder explaining above and my 
-to-take palliative home treatment used in 

hundreds of cases in past 30 years. 


OR. PADDOCK, Box 5805, Desk 90. KANSAS CITY. MO. 
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A SMALL 
BUSINESS OF 
YOUR OWN 


1000 spare time money-making ideas 
for men and women of all ages. This 
book contains only actual plans now in 
practical use! Shows how you can 
add to the family income through 
spare-time work, or establish a full- 
time small business of your own. In 
most cases no capital is required to 
start. Whatever your sex, age or edu- 
eation you will find here a money- 
making plan suited to you. Here are 
real opportunities for people who 
need to have extra money in a hurry. 























SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER’S DESK BOOK 


A complete guide to correct 
office sage and sound business 
practice. Solves quickly hun- 
dreds of troublesome problems, 
“words often misspelled, capi- 
talization, punctuation, letter- 
writing, sources of useful and 
important information, postal 
details, patents, copyrights, 
passports, advertising, real 
estate, insurance, etc. Also 
gives you personality hints 
and tips on how to get better paying jobs. Every 
ambitious business person should have a copy. 


BOOKKEEPING MADE EASY 


A sound bookkeeping system 
is the foundation of every suc- 
cessful business. That is why 
bookkeepers 
are so well- 
paid; that is 
why a knowl- 
edge of book- 
keeping is so 
valuable to all 
people in busi- 
ness. Here at 
last is an easy, 
home-study bookkeeping course 
that you can master in your 
spare moments. No previous 
knowledge required. Simplified 
lessons in all basic principles. 
Complete practical application 
of the double-entry system. 
Contains many illustrations. 
Ideal for beginners. A great 
help to experienced business 
men and women who want to 
“brush up”. 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK 


Not a text book. A guide for 
both parents and students to 
all student problems, Do you 
want to know how and where 
to obtain a student loan to 
complete your or your child’s 
education? This book lists 
$42,000,000 in loans and 
scholarships ! Here are just a 
few of the many other sub- 
jects: Spare time work for 
students (300 proved sugges- 
tions)—mistakes often made in examinations 
.—after high school—after college—ten desir- 
able professions and how to prepare for them— 
personal problems (health, exercise, hygiene, 
ete.)—and others too numerous to mention, 
in@luding valuable reference material useful in 
high school and college studies. 400 outstand- 
ing college presidents and professors supplied 
the information for this book. 



































Here are books at special prices written for the ambitious 
man or woman who wants to do better...to make more 
money...to be more popular. Read the list below. Pick out 
ones that apply to YOU = and help yourself to SUCCESS! 


CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOK 


Here at last is a comprehen- 
sive Civil Service Handbook 
at a price you can afford. This 
volume contains a wealth of 
information on how to goabout 
getting yourself on the Gov- 
ernment payroll, detailed 
Home Study Courses, includ- 
ing 1000 Questions and An- 
swers of former tests, 30 ac- 
tual previous examinations 
(with correct replies) for such 
positions as postal clerk, mail 
earrier, stationary engineer, factory inspector, 
electrician, librarian, fireman, bookkeeper, 
prison keeper and many others. It tells the mis- 
takes to avoid in arithmetic, grammar, spelling, 
geography, history, civics—just the type of in- 
formation called for in civil service examina- 
tions. Do not miss this chance ! See how simple 
it is! Exactly what you need to prepare your- 
self for the big opportunity. 


EVERYMAN’S 
LEGAL MANUAL 


Almost everything you do in 
business, professional or per- 
sonal life involves legal ques- 
tions. Mistakes cause trouble 
and cost money! Lawyers’ 
fees are high —and can be 
avoided in ordinary cases! 
Here, in simple language, is a 
full explanation of your legal rights and obliga- 
tions. Save yourself 
worry and money. 
Handle your per- 
sonal affairs to bet- 
ter advantage. This 
book gives you spe- 
eific guidance. Cov- 
ers jury serving; 
renting apartments 
or offices ; tax laws ; 
workers’ rights; 
contracts ; wills; 
divorce ; partner- 
ships; etc. 











MAKING AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY PAY 


Do you like to take pictures? 
If so, you can turn your hobby 
into a money-maker! Maga- 
zines, newspapers and adver- 
tisers pay handsomely for pic- 
tures that “click”. This hook 
by A. J. Ezickson of the fa- 
mous New York Times-Wide 
World Photos, gives you the 
inside story of how to make 
money in photography. Tells 
what kind of pictures to take 
and how to take them. How 
to caption and submit pictures. Where and to 
whom to mail, and numerous other “tricks of 
the trade’’. A splendid and practical book illus 
trated with thrilling photographs. 





SELF-INSTRUCTION IN THE PIANO 


Delight your family and 
friends and bring yourself 
many happy hours of pleas- 
ant entertainment! Learn 
to play the piano in a few 
short hours! “Self-Instruc- 
tion in the Piano” contains 
a marvelous new method 
never before published. No 
teacher is needed. No com- 
plicated scales to practice. 
No drilling day after day 
with dull exercises. With 
this new method you will be able to play a real 
song in only half an hour! The course is com- 
plete in this one book. Spiral bound to open 
flat. Get a, copy today! 


CHARM AND PERSONALITY 


How to bring your charm to 
the surface — to make it felt 
on others — is a secret which 
you can now discover. This 
book shows you how! In busi 
ness, in love and marriage, in 
all professions, a magnetic 
personality counts! “Charm 
and Personality” by Dr. Ed- 
win F. Bowers, reveals the se- 
crets of physical and spiritual 
charm. In simple, fascinating 
language the author points 
out the ways in which you can discover and 
develop your charms. 













All books are full library size, excellently 
printed and durably bound for permanent use. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D.C. 
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